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POLITICAL EVENTS. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

May 22. The House having resolved it- 
self into‘a Committee on the Reform Bill, 
the Earl of Carnarvon rose to oppose the 
franchise being given to the Tower Ham- 
lets; he desired to persuade their Lord- 
ships that the House ought not to give its 
assent to a continuance of the words in the 
Bill. Such a representation, under such 
circumstances, would lead to riot and dis- 
order, and none would be returned as repre - 
sentatives, but declaimers and demagogues. 
—Lord Durham contended that, on the 
ground of wealth, population, amount of 
raf oy — or any other crite- 
meee Metropolis was entitled to o a 
. share of re ntation. Con- 
teed in reference so ite elaine on these 
grounds, its rtion of representation 
should be, mat texteen, but two hundred. 
The Tower Hamilets, ‘‘ the great bug- 
bear of the Bill,” was more wealthy than 
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any other district of the same size on the 
face of the globe.—Lord W ynford observed 
that the wealth of the Tower Hamlets, 
containing, as they did, the East India 
Company's warehouses, the London Docks, 
and Saint Katharine Docks, was unde- 
niable ; but that wealth belonged to the 
merchants of the City of London, and of 
the great Towns of England, not to the po- 
lation of the Tower Hamlets.. The No. 
le Lord, at considerable length, went over 
his objections to the Bill.—Lord Ellenbo- 
rough asked why, as the Metropolitan Dis- 
tricts had acquired so much wealth without 
representation, should it be thought neces- 
sary to them now.—The Lord Chancellor de- 
fended the Metropolitan clause. —Some ex- 
planations followed between the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Harrowby and Lord Carnarvon : 
and the Marquis of Salisbury having ex- 
pressed his intention to take the division upon 
the Report, when he would enter his protest, 
20 
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—Lord Wharncliffe called for a division. 


The numbers were—For the motion, 91; decide but one way; at 


inst it, 36 ; majority, 55. 

May 23. In committee on the Reform 
Bill, Lord Ellenborough proposed a clause 
giving six knights of the shire to Lancashire, 
two to each of the southern divisions, which 
are agricultural. After some discussion, the 
House divided, when there were, Content, 
15 ; Not content, 70; Majority, 55. 

May 24. In committee on the Reform 
Bill, and on clause the twenty-fourth, which 
confers the right of voting for both counties 
and towns, being put, Lord Wharncliffe op- 
posed the clause. He contended that per- 
sons voting in towns had no right to inter- 
fere with county elections. The Noble Lord 

roposed, as an amendment, that no person 
ie entitled to vote for a Knight of the Shire 
in right of any tenement or qualification held 
in a city or borough sending a Member or 
Members to Parliament.—The Lord Chan- 
cellor supported the clause as it stood. Af- 
ter some discussion, the House divided,when 
there were—F or the amendment, 23 ; against 
it, 84; majority for Ministers, 61. 

May 25. The House proceeded with the 
several clauses of the Reform Bill, 

May 30. Earl Grey moved the order of 
the day for going into the Committee on the 
Reform Bill. The House went into Com- 
mittee accordingly.—Schedule A was added 
to the Bill without opposition.—Schedule B 
was also added to the Bill without opposi- 
tion.— The preamble of the Bill was agreed 
to.—The title of the Bill was agreed to.— 
The House then resumed, and the report of 
the Committee on the Bill was ord to be 
brought up on Friday. 

June 1. The report of the Committee on 
the Reform Bill was brought up; some ver- 
bal amendments were then made in several 
of the clauses. The other clauses were then 
agreed to, and the Bill, as amended, was 
ordered to be engrossed.—On the motion of 
Earl Grey, the Bill was ordered to be read 
a third time on Monday next. 

June 4. Earl Grey rose and moved the 
third reading ef the Reform Bill.—The Earl 
of Winchelsea, regarding this night as the 
close of the first act of the fatal and bloody 
tragedy now coming upon the country, la- 
mented the termination of the independent 
existence of the House of Lords, and pre- 
dicted that the last scene of this political 
drama would include the downfall of Mo- 
narchy and overthrow of the Constitution. 

He concluded by declaring, that as long as 
the Nobie Bar] was at the head of the Go- 
verument, he would never again enter that 
House if the Bill passed.—The Earl of Har- 

Stee cries of ‘‘ Question,” and 
expressed hisdisgast at the proceedings which 
lad taken place, and taunted the Minis. 
terial side of the House on their making no 
reply. He denied that ‘‘ the decision’’ was 
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in the hands of the House, for they could 
t length 
the Noble Earl went over the lon ‘mg 
out tupics of a moderate Reform, denyi 
that the recent vote of their Lordships called 
for the interposition of the Crown. He en- 
vied not the success of the Noble Earl, who 
had trampled on the Crown and fostered a 
power that would ultimately trample on him 
and his colleagues. He went on to depre- 
cate the despotism of Political Unions, and 
prayed to God that his awful anticipations 
might not be realised. — Earl Grey vindicated 
himself against the attacks to which he had 
been subject, and appealed to the opinion 
of the present generation and to that of pos- 
terity, to establish the purity of his motives 
and the consistency of Isis measures with 
the ancient institutions o the country. The 
Noble Earl appealed to the House whether 
there had been any y manceuvring in 
his conduct through this whole measure, 
the necessity of which he did not create ; 
for the time was evidently come when it 
could no longer be withheld. ‘‘ When his 
Majesty called for my services,” said the 
Noble Earl, ‘‘ my opinions were well known 
—I had always avowed them—they were 
fixed in my heart—they were confirmed by 
all that I saw of the state of the country— 
they were the foundation of the course, upon 
the condition of pursuing which I accepted 
office ; and, my Lords, I have exercised my 
faculty according to the reason which God 
has given me.”—The Noble Ear! continued 
to reply to the taunts and accusations of the 
preceding speakers, and maintained that the 
measures advised and pursued were the only 
measures that could prevent a_ collision 
threatening the most portentous conse- 
pacar ge Lord Wharncliffe had ad- 

ressed the House, the Lord Chancellor put 
the question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read @ 
third time.”"—The number of voices being 
nearly equal, the Lord Chancellor said the 
non-contents had it. The friends of the 
Bill insisted on a division, on which there 
were— 

For the passing of the Bill . 106 
Againstit. . . .:22 


Majority . . . = 84. 
The Bill was then read a third time, and 


June 7. The Royal assent was this day 
given to the Reform Bill. The Commus- 
sioners were the Lord Chancellor, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, Lord-Durham, Earl 


Fane 1d- The Marquis ot chnapee 
une 14, arguis of North 
moved the serand reeiting of the , to ob- 
viate the necessity of vacating seats in Par- 
liament, on accepting — under the 
Crown.—After a short discussion, the s- 
cond reading was od. 

June 15. The Marquis of Londonderry 
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complained of a h delivered at the 
Political Union of Sunderland by Mr. Lar- 
kin, the friend of Dr. Headlam, describing 
‘* Earl Grey as a weak instrument in the 
hands of the people—a Minister who, with- 
out the Unions, would have been nothing.” 
He wished to know if it was the intention 
of his Majesty's Government to allow those 
Societies to assemble and issue their edicts. 
—Earl Grey condemned Political Unions, 
but thought the law could not be applied 
with effect, and that it would be better to 
leave them to the good sense of the people. 
He disapproved the language of Mr. Larkin, 
but also the injustice of holding Dr. Head- 
lam responsible for words used in his pre- 
sence 


June 19. On the motion for a second 
reading of the Anatomy Regulation Bill, 
Lord Wynford strongly resisted the Bill, 
declaring that there was in the minds of the 
poor the most decided repugnance to dissec- 
tion; nor was that fear always limited to 
the poorer classes of society. His Lordship 
lustrated this opinion by mentioning a 
conversation he had with Col. Despard just 
before that individual was about to suffer 
death for treason. The Colonel’s bravery 
was indisputable ; he had no dread of death, 
but he contemplated dissection, which was a 
part of the sentence, with the greatest hor- 
ror. His Lordship concluded with moving 
that the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months.—The Earl of Harewood op- 
posed the Bill.—The Lord Chancellor and 
the Earl of Fife supported it. Their Lord- 
ships then divided on the motion. There 
were for the Bill 15, and against it 10; the 
Bill was read a second time. 

June 20. Earl Grey moved an Address to 
the King, in consequence of the flagitious 
and treasonable attack on his Majesty at 
Ascot Heath, and in doing so his Lordshi 
adverted to the precedents in favour of suc 
acourse of proceeding. The Address was 
agreed to, and a message sent to the Com- 
mons desiring a present conference in the 
Painted Chamber. The conference took 
place, and the Address was communicated 
to the Commons, whose concurrence was 
received. 

June 21. The Marquis of Wellesley, in his 

ras Lord Steward, announced the 
gracious intention of his Majesty to receive 
the Address of the two Houses on Wednes- 
day next, and intimation was sent to the 
mons to that effect. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


_ May, 22, Mr. Robinson presented a peti- 
Gon Worcester, praying for an inquiry 
into the state of the trade of the country ; 
Preis a it Hon. Member he ar that a 
Select Committee, be ‘appointed to inquire 
into the“ présent state 0 Tlie cobdjtieete ‘ 


and navigation, and to report on the opera- 





Great Britain. 






tions of the changes. in our navigation laws 
and commercial policy since 1820. The 
Hon. Member contended, at great 
that the experiment of what was called free 
trade had been thoroughly tried, and failed. 
—Mr. Hume opposed the motion, and con- 
tended that the principles of free trade were 
such as cemented the bonds of amity be- 
tween nations ; and that any country which 
expected to sell its produce, without takin 
the produce of others in exchange, purs 
policy highly injurious to her best inte- 
bln Alderman Waithman, in a long 
speech, contended that all our commer- 
cial distress was owing to the want of a suffi- 
cient protecting legislature.—Mr. P. Thom 
son answered the ap ue at openiceann e 
length, and said, he was prepared to show, 
het the worth iienhe nal his annual 
motion, that all his a ents were erro- 
neous, and his deductions false. The motion 
was negatived.— The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved for a Secret Committee, to in- 
uire into the propriety of renewing the 
ank Charter, and also to inquire into the 
eee system of banking in England and 
ales. The Noble Lord expressly ex- 
cluded from the consideration of the Secret 
Committee the question of standard value, 
but left the small note question me to the 
consideration of the Committee, if it should 
think proper to enter upon it.—Sir R. Vy- 
vyan protested against the appointment of 
a Committee at such a moment.—Mr, Ba- 
ring wished the small note question to be 
excluded from the consideration of the Com- 
mittee —Mr. Pearse hoped the Government 
would take care, as the Committee was to be 
so large as thirty, to have a sufficient num- 
ber of practical men upon it, to counteract 
the efforts of the people called philosophers. 
The motion was a to. 

May 24. Mr. F. Buxton moved for the 
appointment of a Select Committee, to re- 
port as to state of slavery in the British do- 
minions, the means of extinguishing slavery, 
and the easiest means of accomplishing the 
same at the earliest period possible, with 
safety to all the parties interested.—Mr. 
O’Connell seconded the motion.— Mr. C. 
Pelham maintained that there were more 
Christians amongst the blacks than there 
were in that metropolis. —Mr. Strickland ex- 

his approbation of the motion.--Mr. 

. Douglas opposed the motion, contending 
that there were no adequate grounds for it, 
the House having already come to very de- 
cided resolutions on the ject, sally 
in 1832.—Mr. Macaulay said, that mo- 
tion had his most cordial support, and he 
trusted that it would have the sanction of 
the House. He was quite sure, forsafety’s 
sake, that some remedy must be. adopted, 
and speedily —Sir R. thought 
public declaration against slavery: 


that a 
be 
extremely disadvantageous, and wished 
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Ministers to take the affair into their own 
hancds.- Lord A lth bree there was a 
usin teste btw is country and 
iés,'which should’ be carefully at- 
but which should not prevent the 
erldeavour to obtain ‘an extinction of slavery. 
He could not: see ang Caner in the ap~) 
poiatment of such a mittee'as the one 
, though it was his opinion that the 
sla lation were not at present in a 
state "irobpetdiats emanci . Tt was 
the duty of that) Hotise to take such mea- 
sures as should ‘in the iest manner 
SS m for the enj ~ nt of liberty. — 
George Murray thought it was impossi- 
ble shat there could A difference’ of 
opinien on the subject, that slavery was an 
evil which ought on remedied. He con- 
ceived; however, ‘that, of all the difficult 
tasks ever undertaken by any Government, 
that.of the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies was the greatest, with a view to the 
interests of the colonists, and, above all, of 
the slaves themselves. — Mr. Buxton was 
strongly opposed to giving any compensa- 
tion on slave derestousl ond Helviats was 
glad to hear from the Right Hon. and gal- 
ant Officer, that he looked to the extinction 
of slavery as the proper consequence of all 
proceedings on that important subject ; and 
added, that there were means of ameliorating 
the condition of the slaves, and leading to the 
extinction of slavery in a manner as cautious 
as the most timid could desire.— Lord San- 
don yielded to'no man in his abhorrence of 
slavery, but would not lose sight of common 
in dealing with the interests of the 
colonists.—_Lord Althorp moved that the 
words should be introduced to secure atten- 
tion to the interests of the colonists. The 
amendment was supported by Sir C, We- 
therell, Messrs. Hume, G. Knight, Baring, 
Lord G. Bentinck, &c. and o 
Messrs. Evans and O’Connell, and Dr. 
Lushington. On a division, there appeared 
—For the amendment, 163 ; for the original 
motion, 90; majority for Ministers, 73. 
The appointment of the Committee was then 


—- : 
May 25. Mr. Stanley moved the second 
reading of the Irish Reform Bill.—Mr. 
Lefroy moved-as an amendment, that it be 
read that day six months. A long debate 
erisued; after which the House divided, 
when the numbers were—For the second 
reading, 246 ; inst it, 130; majorit 
m 80. Milton, in to inqui- 
tigay fuid: bo was anxious tb Dice forward 
his motion ing the Corn Laws as 
early as possi Mr. Hume said it would 
be much better to dispose of the Reform 
Bills: before any of these subjects were 
t forward, a sentiment that was sanc- 
with loud cheering In the Commit- 


tee on the Bill for the repeal of the punish- 
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ment of death in certain cases, a good deal 
of desultory conversation took place, almost 
all who spoke sanctioning the »principles of 
the’ Bill, and expressing’ hopes | that the 
ameliorated system of America woald expe- 
May 31. Several petitions were ted 
ogeitict all drumatie tatuakiepenine E. 
L. Bulwer, ot to notice, moved fora 
select committee to inquire into the state of 
the laws affecting dramatic literature, and 
the performance of the drama. - The’ extent 
and power of ree ae granted to the two 
great theatres had long matter of dis- 
— but by @ late judicial ‘decision all per- 
ormances, e of the most mounte- 
bank and trum description, were de- 
clared to be infringements of the law, subject 
to serious The original reason 
for su ng the minor theatres had long 
ceased to exist, and: the only ‘ground on 
which the exclusive patents were granted 
had ~~ ena In the licentious 
period in which the first ‘were grant- 
ed, the reign of Charles II. the minor thea- 
tres were‘the scene of very disorderly and 
improper éxhibitions, and’ it was therefore 
desirable to’ suppress them; that was no 
longer the case. The patents were 
to two theatres, ‘' for the preservation of the 
dignity of the national drama.” ‘They had 
not produced that object. No sooner were 
the patents obtained than the national dra- 
ma Ciees to deteriorate, and a love of scenic 
effect to supersede it. This reproach to the 
patentees had constantly existed, and exist- 
ed with peculiar justice at the present time. 
We were tempted to ask with the Lord 
Chancellor, not ‘how many plays had been 
produced of our literature, but rather how 
many plays had been fit for grown- 
up men and women to go and see?’ They 
might be assured there would be no more 
theatres than could’ ‘find: audiences to’ fill 
them; and he thought’there ouglit to be as 
many theatres a8 the’ public were willing to 
support. He wished all restrictions on the 
legitimate’ drama to be removed. He’ re- 
ye no tiovel experiment, he on asked 
them to leave it such as it'was’in the days 
of Massinger, and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Jonson; and Shakspeare, when ‘seven- 
teen theatres were constantly open to a me- 
tropolis a tenth part of the size of London at 
present, and a ation ‘by a hundred de- 
grees less wealthy and intellectuals: The 
Hon. Member then adverted to: the laws re- 


garding literary property and dramatic copy- 


right in particular, and remarked upon 
ieveatice Sarre literary men, who were the 
only portion of the community to'whom was 
denied that panes orem. pledged by 
every free state to its subjects, ‘the protection 
of MnO’ Conwell seconded ‘the 
F C. Wethérell opposed it: “He 
contended that the abrogation of the patents 
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Campbell, Mr. Hume, and Mr. Robinson, 
\the motion.—Mr, Sheil said ex- 
perience showed that a dramatic censorship 
was neither nor desirable. In 
Ireland alicence for a new play had never 
been required, When a national stage did 
indeed exist, when Garrick, and Mossop, 
and. Barry performed before the assembled 
nobles.anid gentry of that country, no li- 
censer was found - Why? Be- 
cause the spirit of true decorum and refine- 
meat forbade the of irreligious 
immoral compositions.—-Sir E. Sugden 
eee which was, a 
agreed to, @ committee inted. 
dune 1. The House weneinta\Gateninah 
onthe Scotch Reform Bill.—Sir G. Murray 
complained. of injustice to Scotland, and 
said, it ought to have 85 members.—Mr. 
Sheil.asked why none of the four Scotch 
Universities had a member !—The Commit- 
tee then divided, and the members were, for 
Saoeion, 168; against it, 61; majority, 
June 4. In reply to various questions, 
the, Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that the new Municipal Police Measure 
was not ready ; that the Order in Council 
would still be acted upon in the Crown 
Colonies; .and that the payment of the 
Russo-Dutch loan was suspended. — The 
Seotch Reform Bill was then committed, 
and various clauses passed.—The English 
Reform Bill was returned from the Lords, 
and. the amendments ordered to be consi- 
dered to-morrow. 
dune 6, “- Lords’ amantnaats ane 
Bill were agreed to, after a , 
and animated discussion, nm - 
which the’ Political Unions were d 




























to..-Mr. A. Johnstone moved as an - 
ment that the clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land be excluded from the right of voting 
for Members of Parliament under the new 
Reform Bill. Qn this a division took ay = 
— the amendment was negatived by 72 
to @. 

June 7. The House took into considera- 
tion the report of the Boundaries Bill—The 
clauses for divisions of the counties of 
Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, 
Devon, Durham, and Essex, were 
to stand part of the Bill.—The clause for 
the division of the county of Gloucester was 
— G. Somerset submitted that 

hornbury was a more convenient for 
the western division than Wootton-under- 
Edge.—Lord J. Russell assented, and the 
amendment was to.—The clauses 
for the division of the counties of Hampshire 
and Kent were agreed to.—The clause for 
the division of the county of Lancashire 
having been put, Lord J. Russell moved 
that in the southern division of the county, 
Newton should be substituted in the clause 
as the place of election, instead of Wigan, 
which was carried by 54 to 5.—The clauses 
for dividing the counties of Leicester, Nor- 
folk, N pton, Northumberland, Not- 
tingham, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Suffolk, 
Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, and Wor- 


cester, were also to. 

June 13. Mr. moved the order 
of the day for going into the Irish Reform 
Bill.—Mr. O’Connell said he had: to pro- 
pose an instruction to the committee 
the Irish as freeholder in’ fee 


should have a == tern 
the 


| 


liament. 


fi ise of Ireland was taken away 


In its details this Bill- was founded:upon:e 
narrow basis, and would make an oligarchy 









tions, he moved that it be an instruction to 
the Committee “‘ to enable in the 
counties of Ireland seised in fee, and occu- 
pying lands or tenements of the clear yearly 
value of forty shillings, and not subject to 
any rent, save quit rent or crown rent, to 
vote at the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment."—A_ short discussion followed, in 
which the exclusion of the forty-shilling 
freeholders was condemned by several Irish 
members as an act of injustice; but ona 
division, the amendment was lost by 122 
to 73. 

June 14. Mr. E. L. Bulwer rose to make 
his promised motion for the repeal of the 
Newspaper a or, as they have been 
significantly called, the taxes on knowledge. 
The Hon. Member entered into various de- 
tails to prove the connexion between igno- 
rance and crime, and maintained that it 
was the duty of Parliament to promote 
knowledge, by removing every tax that 
could operate as an impediment to its cir- 
culation. Another fact to which the Hon. 
Member appealed was the great number of 
cheap and mischievous publications to which 
it was important that cheap answers should 
be opposed. The present Government had 
long logislated for property and intelligence ; 
let them at last feel the necessity of legis- 
lating for poverty and ignorance. Cnme 
had fast increased—enough of human blood 
had been shed ; was it not time to make the 
experiment, whether cheap knowledge might 
not be made a better political agent than 
dear punishment? The Hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the following resolutions : 
—‘‘ That it is expedient to repeal all taxes 
which impede the diffusion of knowledge.” 
—‘* That it is peculiarly expedient at the 
wresent time to re the stamp me on 
News .——** That it is also peculiarl 
eupulhens 06 repeal or reduce the duty m4 
advertisements.’’—‘‘ That it is expedient, in 
order to meet the present state of the re- 
venue, to appoint a select Committee to 
consider the propriety of establishing a cheap 
postage on Ne and other publica- 
tions.” — Mr. O’Counell seconded the mo- 
tion.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 

his concurrence in the view taken 
of the beneficial effects likely to result from 
the more extended diffusion of knowledge, 
but o the motion at present, on 
that the revenue would suffer from 
abolition of the tax, and that the ad- 
vanced state of the Session neem the 
possibility of coming to satisfactory 
result oa the subject. His Lordship con- 
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cluded by moving the previous question — 
Sir C. Wetherell denounced it as an unjust 
interference with copyright, and the enor- 
mous. which were now embarked in 
such establishments.—Sir M. Ridley su 
ported the amendment, because it would 4 
absurd at this time of the Sessior to hold 
out any hope that relief could be afforded. 
—Mr. W » Mr. Sturt, Mr. Huat, 
and Mr. Robinson supported the motion. 
After a few observations from. Colonel 
Evans and Lord Althorp, Mr.. Bulwer re- 
plied, and concluded with declaring, that 
in consequence of the almost universal sense 
of the House, he felt, reluctantly, that he 
could not press the House to a division, but, 
if he should have the honour to be a Mem- 
ber in the next Parliament, he would, at 
the earliest opportunity, bring forward a 
similar motion.—The question was then put 
pro forma, and negatived. 

June 15. In the Committee on the Cus- 
toms Duties’ Bill, Mr. Poulett Thompson 
explained that it was the intention of Go- 
vernment to reduce the duties on hemp, to 
the extent of £60,000 annually, with a 
view to ensure a cheaper supply in future of 
this essential article, for the rigging of 
shipping. The schedule annexed to the 
Bill was drawn up with a view to effect 
this object ; and also a decrease of the pre- 
sent duties on medicines imported, and 
upon dyeing woods.—-Mr. Alderman Thom- 
son, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Burge, and several 
other Hon. Members, contended that the 
duties were not fairly equalized. The sche- 
dule was agreed to. 

June 18. On the motion that the House 
resolve into a Committee on the Reform 
Bill for Ireland, Mr, O’Connell moved an 
instruction to the Committee. In doing so 
he observed that it was the only iastructivn 
he should move, and that he had no expecta- 
tion of carrying it. He particularly com- 
plained of the present Bill omitting the re- 
gistration whidh was adopted in the Eng- 
lish Reform Bill, which was introduced ito 
the first Irish Reform Bill, and which would 
have been an invaluable boon io Ireland. 
His motion was, ‘‘ That it be an instruction 
to the Committee to make provisions for ex- 
tending the elective franchise to persons 
seised of any freehold estate, and SOreeens 
the same, of the clear value of 5/. at least, 
over and above all charges, except only pub- 
lic or Parliamentary taxes, county, barony, 
church, or parish cesses, or rates and cesses 
on any townland or division of a barony. 
The motion led to a good. deal of desultary, 
and much 
charges of inconsistency, preferred against 
Mr. .O’Connell.— Mr, O'Connell was, at- 
tacked by the Solicitor-General for Ireland, 
on account of having held different. — 
respecting ‘the franchise ; |but. the 


remark, arising out of 
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ber for Kerry declared that *‘ there. felt,-afioHenourable Members. would. talk 
ber *» trad rey id him; that about’ ‘* physical force,” that. ignorant-men 
not understood what ‘‘ freehold” meant, should make bad use .of such; -opinions.— 

and that, though the matterwas in print, he Mr. Stanley regretted that the Right Hon. 
had not uttered it. After much debate the Baronet should have deemed it necessary. to 
House divided, and negatived the motion by touch on a jarring string—to introduce any 
a jority, the numbers being—ayes thing of a political or: character ; but 
4, noes 197 his, snevectiolenn, that the - Address 


June 19. Mr. Sadler brought forward his 
jong-promised motion respecting a perma- 
nent provision for the necessitous of 
Ireland ; he moved a resolution declarat 
of the expediency of making such a provi- 
sion by a permanent charge, and particularly 
by a tax on absentees.— Mr. Stanley resist- 
ed the motion on the ground of its vague- 
ness. They knew not whether the whole, 
or only parts, of the English Poor Laws 
were required to be extended to Ireland ; 
and as to absenteeism (which was mention- 
ed, but not in the s h), how was that to 
be defined? The question was brought for- 
ward at so inconvenient a period, just ‘‘ on 
the eve of the dissolution of Parliament,” 
that he should meet it by moving “ the pre- 
vious question.”—-Mr. Chapman and Mr. 
Grattan sup the motion, but said that 
their hopes for redress extended to the la- 
bours of a Reformed House-—Mr. O’Con- 
nell and several other Members followed.— 
Mr. Slaney reminded the House that the 
Government had appointed a Commission 
to investigate the state of the Poor Laws ; 
and it might be assumed that the inquiry 
would not neglect the state of the Poor in 
Ireland. Most of the Members who spoke 

need with Mr. Slaney that the tendency 

the motion was to pledge the next Par- 
liament to take up this question, and that 
the House had no right to pursue such a 
course, The motion was pressed to a divi- 
sion, when there a a majority of 
nineteen in favour of Ministers. Mr. Hunt’s 
proposition for a temporary suspension of 
the practice of flogging in the army was 
afterwards brought forward.— Sir J. C. 
Hobhouse made some interesting communi- 
cations on this subj He stated that a 
regulation had been adopted which reduced 
the maximum of lashes, that a regimental 
court-martial could inflict from 300 to 200 
lashes ; and that a garrison court-martial 
could inflict from 500 to 300 lashes. 

June 20. In c uence of a message 
from the Lords, a conference took place in 
the Painted Chamber, after which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved an Address 
to his Majesty, similar to that which had 
been adopted in the Upper siguse. In 
‘teconding the ition, Sir Robert Peel 
; , iw a low tone of voice, to the at- 
tack’on the: Duke of Wellington, as well as 
- wthat on the King, urged the necessity of 
combined efforts to calm the ic mind, 
and intimatéd that ‘surprise could hardly be 


would have a unanimous vote.—Mr, Hume 
complained of the unwise and ill-timed re- 
ferences to expressions which were 

from speeches delivered by him on former 
occasions ; and added, that although he had 
explained them at the time, he was ready to 
vindicate any language that he had ever 
used.—Sir F. Burdett deplored that any po- 
litical allusion had been introduced, and 
contended that the attack was one of an 
isolated character, and with which the coun- 
try could not be identified. He added, that 
he could not but condemn the base and un- 
manly attacks that had been made on an 
illustrious lady in this country ; they had 
almost led him to fear the existence of an in- 
cipient spirit, which, if it did exist, would 
occasion him the most sincere grief.—Mr. 
Croker complained of other attacks on the 
King—attacks that had rendered it requisite 
for his Majesty to change lis route when 
coming from Windsor to London,——After 
some further remarks from Sir C. Wetherell, 
and other Members, the motion was agreed 
to, and the concurrence communicated to 
the Lords. 

The House reselved itself into a Committee 
on the Coroners’ Bill.—Mr. Hume said he 
thought it was of importance that Coroners 
should understand the value of medical evi- 
dence, and he should, therefore, pro ‘ 
that at the end of Clause 8, there should be 
inserted words, by which it should be re- 
quired, that before any man was admitted 
to be a Coroner, he should produce certifi- 
cates of having attended two courses of lec- 
tures on medical jurisprudence.—After a 
short debate, the ent was negatived 
by a majority of 69.—Mr. Warburton then 
Pp an amendment, in order to provide 
that all Coroners’ Inquests should be held 
in open Court, to which the public might 
obtain admission.—Mr. Cripps objected to 
the Motion, on the enh teak inquests 
were most frequently held in private houses, 
from which the able could of right be ex- 
cluded by the proprietors. Mr. O’Connell 
said, that if there were any obstacle apposed 
to the publicity of an , quest, on the grou 
that it was to be held in a private house, the 
Coroner could adjourn to. anyother, place. 
But now that he had seen something, of; pri- 
vate inquests, he could, understand why, $0 
many persons were. desirous of becoming 
Coroners. Having the power.to exclude 
witnesses and reporters, they might expect 
to turn the office to aceount. To put such 
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ion which the have was 
Ey the fees edenicsion af reporters for the 
public He looked upon the impunity 
of those who were c in the celebrated 


vided—for the amendment enjoining pub- 
licity, 94 ; against it, 54; majority, 40.— 
Considerable discussion ensued in conse- 
quence of the success of this important amend- 
ment, which appeared to have taken the op- 
pene by surprise—Mr. F. Lewis, Sir R. 
eel, Mr. Baring, and others, protested 
against the holding inquests in public. Ul1- 
timately the clause was agreed to. It was 
also agreed that the provisions of the Bill 
shall not extend to Ireland and Scotland. 
June 22. Mr. Hunt presented a nume- 
rously signed petition, complaining that the 
magistrates and gaoler of eniociam, had 
subjected certain prisoners to cruel priva- 


July 1, 


tions, and that the magistrates had refused 
to swear the apo to the truth of affida- 
vits, setti their complaint.—Mr. G, 
Lamb said, that nothing could be more 
false than the statements of the petition, 
He would take care that the fullest inquiry 
should be made.—The division of counties’ 
bill was read a third time-—Mr. Blamire 
moved an alteration in the boundaries’ bill 
relative to Whitehaven, but it was tived. 
—WMr. Best moved, that the Isle of Purbeck 
be added to Wareham.—Lord Althorp pro- 

rather to add Corfe Castle.—F or the 
addition of Corfe Castle, 55; against it, 
122.—Mr. Tenn complained, that if 
they adhered to boundary of Stamford, 
a new reform would soon be necessary, and 
another schedule A. They would create a 
nomination borough of Lord Exeter's if 
they added St. Martin’s to Stamford. He 
moved for omitting the new boundaries of 
Stamford.—Lord Althorp said, it would be 
unjust to leave out St. Martin’s because of 
Lord Exeter’s interest in it. He should 
oppose the amendment.—For Mr. Tenny- 
son’s motion, 19; against it, 172.—A bill 
to abolish the punishment of death in cases 
of forgery, was brought in by the Attorney- 
General. 


THE COLONIES. 


WEST INDIES. 

Accounts from Barbadoes state that the 
island was recovering from the effects of the 
late destructive hurricane with a rapidity in- 
dicative of the greatest industry and pe 
among its inhabitants. Most of the build- 
ings injured by it had been restored to their 
former appearance; and to the eye of a 
stranger (to quote the observation of one of 
the papers), so few vestiges of it would be 

rceptible, as to justify his attributing to 
imagination and excitement all the descrip- 
tions of it which were published at the time. 
Great irritation evidently still prevailed in 
Barbadoes on the subject of the Slave ques- 
tion and the Order in Council, but it is ma- 
nifested chiefly in the leading articles of the 
— and in the extracts from those 

Andon newspapers that are the known ad- 
vocates of Occnsinanes of the old system. 
Much gratitude is expressed for the liberal 
vote by the House of s of 100,0001. 
for the sufferers by the hurricane. The new 
session of the Colonial Parliament was 
opened on the 3rd of April, in the usual 
manner, by Sir James Lyon, the Governor, 

Accounts from Demerara state that the 
colony was tranquil; that the Orders in 
Council were promulgated, but not acted 
upon, on account of the resistance of the 

ters. All taxes to the Government con- 
tinued suspended, the Governor borrowing 





money on his own responsibility for the ne- 
cessary expenses. 

The news from St. Lucia is of the most 
disagreeable description ; the Governor had 
put several of the principal planters into 
gaol, on account of their non-compliance 
with the Orders in Council. 

Accounts from Jamaica contain the re- 
port of the Committee appointed by the 
Assembly to investigate the causes and 
effects of the late rebellion. The report 
commences with the causes, which are class- 
ed according to their im : the inter- 
ference with the local government of the 
island— intemperate expressions used in pat- 
liament—the arts and devices of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, &c. &c. The loss is stated 
at 1,154,589/. 2s. ld.; suppression of the 
rebellion, 161,596l. 19s. 9d. A permanent 
militia would be established forthwith, 


[The first rt of the Select Cominittee 
on the commercial state of the West Indiaa 
Colonies, which has been lately made, states 
that have received evidence 
of the distress under which the West India 

lanters labour, and have laboured ‘for’ @ 
ong time. The immediate cause, according 
to the West’ Indians, is’ thé ‘inadequacy of 
return. The cost of of a, han- 
dred wai of sugat is 15s, 8d. Theex- 
pense of bringing it to market is 8s. 6¢. 
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1832. 


Thesperpet poee is 23s, 8d. thus leaving a 
deficiency of 6d, ‘The Report then adverts 
to the history of our Colonial system—to 
the abolition of the Slave traffic in 1807—to 
the necessity of the planter to rear all his 
slaves, and maintain a large number of fe- 
males, who would not otherwise be required 
—to the contiuuance of the Slave-traitic in 
Cuba and Brazil—to the admission of fo- 
- reign colonies into the British market, and 
to the inability of the West Indiaus to com- 
pete with the fureign colonies, not enjoying 
the same advantages—to the high duty upon 
rum and sugar—to the increased cost of 
uction, by reason of the abolition of the 
lave Trade, the ameliorating orders, and 
the commercial restrictions—and to the ex- 
clusion of molasses by law from the distil- 
leries and public breweries of the United 
Kingdom. These, the West Indians con- 
tend, are the artificial causes of the present 
distress ; and they claim a compensation 
which will enable them to compete upon 
equal terms with the foreign grower. The 
Report states that some of the causes appear 
susceptible of removal, which is a better re- 
medy than compensation. One of the prin- 
cipal causes is the commercial restrictions. 
According to papers submitted to the Board 
of Trade, they impose an annual charge up- 
on the West India Colonies of 1,392,3531. 
The burden on sugar is 5s. 63d. acwt. Take 
this burden away, and the cost of bringing a 
ewt. of Sugar to market would be reduced to 
18s. 74d. (the cost is 24s. 2d.) If the mar- 


FOREIGN 


AMERICA. (UNITED STATES.) 


New, American Tariff.—The following is 
a synopsis of the Bill reported to the House 
of Representatives, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The act of 19th May, 1828, to 
be repealed after the 3rd. of March, 1833 : 
after that time, the duties to be as follows :— 


On wool, manufactured, not costing more than 
10 cents a lb. 5 per cent. ad valorem, and costing 
more than 10 cenis a Ib. 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
On manufactares of wool, oc of which wool is a 
component part, not otherwise specified, costing 
hot more than 50 ¢ents a square yard, 10 per 
cet. ad valorem.—On worsted stuff goods, wool- 
len and worited yarn, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
—On mitts, gloves, blankets, hosiery, carpets, 
and , 2% per cent. ad valorem.—On 
flanmels, baizes, and all other mannfactores of 
Wool, 38 per cent, ad valorein.—On manufactores 
Of cotten of all kinds, or of which cotton is a 
Component part, 25 per cent. ad valorem ; those 

“yed, colodred, of stained, to be valued 
at 35 cents a square yard; and white cottons to 
be § at 30 cents a square yard ; on nankeens 
im fed direct from China, 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. ifog, and the mavafactures of iron, 
the saim@ duties ws were paid i 1828, with some 
unimportant exceptions; and checks provided 
‘gainst evasions of the duties.—On sugar, brown, 
uly VOL, XXXVI, NO. CXXXIX. 
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ket price is 23s. Bd. then a balance of 5s. 
Ofd. remains: in favour of the planter, in- 
stead of 6d. against him.] : ~ ee 


Ce eeeeel 


[The following document has been issued 
from the Colonial Office. It is an official 
reply to certain queries on the subject of 


emigration.  ‘* The provisions for sick or 
destitute ns, or orphan children; ar- 
riving in North American colonies, de- 


pends upon the charitable institutions for 
the purpose which exist in those ‘colonies. 
In order, however, to prevent the improper 
discharge upon the colonial charities of peo- 
ple rata ot cna at home, no relief is afford- 
ed to grown persons who were infirm or 
disabled previously to their embarkation 
from this country. The governors of the 
several North American colonies have been 
instructed to find employment on some pub- 
lic works for persons who may not be able 
to obtain private engagements. This has 
been done as a measure of precaution 
against an evil which is very unlikely to 
arise; and there has not yet been an in- 
stance, among the very numerous emigra- 
tions of late years, of the emigrants of the 
season not finding work through the ordi- 
nary demand for labour in the colonies. 
In New Brunswick, the construction of a 
great road is about to be undertaken by 
Government, on which emigrants will be 
offered employment on very advantageous 
terms.” | 


STATES. 


and syrup for making sugar, 2} cents per pound. 
—On sugar; white, clayed, or powdered, 34 
cents per lb.—On salt, 5 ceuts a bushel of 56lbs, 
—QOn teas of all kinds, direct from China, and in 
vessels of the United States, 1 cent a lb ; other- 
wise 10 cents a lb.—On coffee, § cent a lb.—On 
hemp, manufactared, 50 dollars per ton.—On sail 
duck, 10 cents a square yard.—On floor eloths, 
stamped, painted, or printed, 43 cents a square 
yard: other oil cloths, of all kinds, and floor mat- 
ting, 30 per cent. ad valorem.—On slates of all 
kinds, 25 per cent. ad valorem.—On glass, the 
same duties as were pais in 1824.—On olive oil, 
in easks, 12} cents a gallon —On French wines, 
red, in casks, 6 cents per gallon; white ditto, 10 
ditto: all kinds in bottles, 22 cents ditto. Ac- 
cording to treaty. 


The following is to be added to the list of 
articles exempted from duty by the existing 
laws :— 

The additional 10 or 20 per cent. (as the cite © 
may be) now charged ou the value of the mer- 
chandize, before the daties ave calealated, to be 
taken off; all charges for inlaw transportation, 
commissions, drayage, wharfage, &e im, the do 
reign country, to be considered as coustitasing a 
part of the cost or value of the goods, end imaur- 
ance only from the foreign port of exportation 
to the United States, to be excepted. Credit on 
duties reduced: one half to be payable in three 
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months and one half in six months—under two 
hundred dollars to be paid in cash. Duties on 
woollens to be paid in cash, or the woollens may 
be stored for three and six months, upon payment 
of interest.—Anction duty of 14 per cent. on 
foreign woo! manufactures sold at public auction : 
in places where there is an officer of the customs, 
no such woollens to be sold at auction unless an 
officer be present.—Appraisers may examine 
owners, importers, consignees, and others on oath, 
and require the production of any papers in their 
possession, touching the value of the merchandize 
to be appraised by them: if the owner, importer, 
or consignee, decline to appear, or produce the 
papers, the appraisement to be final. If they 
swear falsely, to be deemed guilty of perjury, 
and goods te be forfeited.—In consideration of 
the duties imposed on articles used in construct- 
ing and fitting ships and vessels, a drawback is 
to be allowed under certain regulations, on first 
taking out papers, of two dollars a ton on regis- 
tered vessels; one dollar and 25 cents on enrolled 
and licensed ; and 50 cents a ton on steam boats. 
— Woollen and cotton goods, of similar kind bat 
different quality, contained in the same package, 
are only to be charged according to the value of 
the best article when charged in the invoice at 
an average price —Woollen or cotton goods, 
found in a package, and not contained in the 
entry, to be forfeited.—This and the preceding 
provisions are the same asin the Bill reported by 
the Committee on manufacture in the House of 
Representatives. 


FRANCE. 


While the spirit of insurrection is abroad 
in the south of France, and that portion of 
the empire is convulsed by a rebellion of the 
Carlists, the capital itself has been the scene 
of a revolutionary movement on the part of 
the Republicans. The funeral of General 
Lamarque, which took place June the Sth, 
was selected as the fitting occasion for the 
operations of the Republican party ; and after 
the procession had passed the Bastile, and fu- 
neral orations had been delivered by various 
persons, a band of agitators—among whom 
were a number of students of the public 
schools—commenced the work of disturb- 
ance by shouts of ‘‘ Liberty !”” ‘* Lafayette! "’ 
and ‘* A Republic!” followed up by firing 
upon the National Guard and the troops of 
the line. The insurgents then took posses- 
sion of the Bank, the Royal Printing Office, 
and several other posts, where they forth- 
with proceeded to construct barricades, by 
stopping and overthrowing carriages, and 
forcing the inhabitants of the houses to fur- 
nish them with other materials. In a short 
time a reinforcement of troops arrived, and 
drove them from the ts and barricades. 
The fighting ented te various parts of 


the city during the 5th and the following 
night. Upon receiving intelligence of the 
insurrection, the King, who was at St. Cloud, 
arrived at the Tuileries, where he was re- 
ceived by upwards of 2000 of the National 
Guards and a great number of Deputies. 
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On the 6th, Paris was declared to be in a 
state of siege ; and a large body of the revo- 
lutionists, after being batied in some despe- 
rate efforts against the troops, retired to the 
church of St. Mary, Rue Montmartre, as 
their last stronghold. Thither Marshal 
Soult, Minister at War, proceeded in_per- 
son, and summoned them to surrender at 
discretion in the course of ten minutes, fail- 
ing which, he gave them warning that the 
church doors would be forced with artillery, 
The brief moments having expired, the 
church was stormed and carried by assault, 
and the whole of the insurgents who were 
not killed, were taken prisoners. In the 
course of the day, M. Montalivet, the Mini- 
ster of the Interior, published an address to 
the people of Paris, in which he thanked 
them, in the name of the King, for the dis- 
countenance which they had given to the 
factious, and denounced the Carlists and 
Republicans as the chief agents in the dis- 
turbances. Some corps of the artillery of the 
National Guards have been disbanded, and 
the Polytechnic School has been dissolved : 
but such of the students as remained at home, 
and took no part in the insurrection, are to be 
admitted in the reorganization of that school, 
which is immediately to take place. The 
Royal Veterinary School of Alfort is dis- 
solved, and the Mayor of the Seventh Aron- 
dissement dismissed. 

The Government is taking extraordinary 
measures for efiectually preventing a re- 
currence of the insurrection—martial-law 
has been proclaimed—domiciliary visits are 
made where there is the least suspicion, and 
many arrests have taken place. ‘The liberty 
of the press is tomo! a several of the 
journals have been seized, and their types 
destroyed. Thus what was the cause of the 
Revolution of 1830, is the effect of the 
Insurrection of 1832. The disturbance is 
apparently quelled, but things are far from 
being in a tranquil state ; so far we have 
given an abstract of the statements of the 
affray—collected from the authorities on 


both sides. 





Louis Philippe is now absolute, in the 
place where Charles X. in endeavouring to 
set himself above the laws, met the just 
doom of one who dares to confiscate at his 
will and pleasure the liberties of a people. 
But Louis Phili pe pretends the safety ol 
the State required the subversion of the law. 
So did Charles X. No one who effects ty- 
ranny ever acknowledges that he loves it for 
its own sake. It is always pretended that 
power beyond the law is only wanted to pro- 
tect the country from some greater evil than 
the loss or suspension of its liberties. 
Charles X. and his Ministers asserted that 
regular government could not be carried on, 
and that anarchy must ensue, unless the 
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1832. 


Ordinances rescued the State from the dan- 
gers of the Charter. The heroes of the bar- 
ricades confuted him—they overthrew his 
Government altogether, and yet anarchy did 
not follow ; on the contrary, the evils of 
misgovernment were repaired, a constitu- 
tional throne was erected, and a man chosen 
by the free will of the people was placed 
upon it, to administer the laws of a reno- 
vated Charter. 


GERMANY. 

The news from Germany becomes more 
interesting, if not more important, every 
day. From all quarters we learn, from the 
papers, that the restlessness of the people 
under their present institutions, begins to 
display itself more apparently, and that their 
impatience has latterly been vented in terms 
which really denote a serious determination 
to improve their condition, and hazard every 
thing in the experiment. The recent fete at 
Hambach, which was, in fact, intended as a 
grand ‘‘ aggregate”’ meeting of the reformers 
of Germany, though it ended in disappoint- 
ment, was still marked by features which 
have given to it a fearful importance in the 
eyes of the petty tyrants of that extensive 
country. Some of the principal actors upon 
that occasion have been since, for the vio- 
lence of their language, obliged to fly; but 
the spirit which their harangues conjured up 
has not been laid, and, though at present 
quiet, it seems to be feared that it will soon 
revive, and again manifest itself more strong- 
ly thanever. It appears, however, to be the 
general opinion throughout liberal Germany, 
that the extreme violence of Dr. Wirth and 
some few other individuals, at the fete of 
Hambach, has tended rather to retard than 
to promote the progress of amelioration, for 
the timid portion of the well-wishers to bet- 
ter institutions have taken the alarm, and 
cannot now see the middle space between 
absolute despotism and the wildest excesses 
of democratic preponderancy. Hence they 
are disposed, it is said, to worsnip the forms 
of Government, imperfect as they are, by 
which they are now swayed, rather than trust 
to a new, untried, and, from the manifesta- 
tions already made, dreaded and dangerous 
system of popular rule. 


HANOVER. 


Some proceedings have been published of 
the General Assembly of the States of Ha- 
hover, which was opened by the DukeofCam- 
bridge. On the 2nd June a Royal onan 
was delivered, with the report on a draught 
of the constitutional law, as modified after it 
had been prepared by the Committee, ap- 

pointed in the last Session for that purpose. 
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The heads of the intended Constitution, 
which were briefly alluded to in the Speech 
by which the Session was opened, are mi- 
nutely detailed in the Rescript. The follow- 
ing passage is extracted from this docu- 
ment: 


** As the tranquillity and prosperity of our be- 
loved snbjects require the existence of a strong 
Government, which, elevated above parties and 
passions, should be always capable of protecting 
and maintaining the rights and liberties of all, we, 
therefore, will that the sovereign rights appertain- 
ing unto us—in virtue of which we unite in our- 
selves the whole power of the State, in its exter- 
nal as well as its internal frelations—shall remain 
as they now are to us and our successors in the 
Government, who, according to the right of pri- 
mogeniture, and without division of the territory, 
shall become entitled to wear the hereditary 
crown. And, for the benefit of our subjects them- 
selves, we are resolved not to permit our throne 
to be surrounded with such political arrangements 
as are suited only to republics, and are irrecon- 
cileable with a monarchical constitution.” 


The degree of liberty to be allowed to the 
Press is thus notified :— 


“ We grant the Freedom of the Press; but un- 
der the obligation of observing the laws to be 
enacted against its abuse, and the stipulations of 
jhe German Confederacy.” 


From this, the spirit and character of the 
whole constitution may be easily conjec- 
tured. 

POLAND. 


The most melancholy accounts have been 
received from this unhappy country; thou- 
sands of parents mourn the loss of their 
children, torn from them to people the Rus- 
sian military colonies. The Government 
employs by turns force and fraud to obtain 
its object, and that object is the destruction 
of Poland. ‘The schools have become bar- 
racks. ‘The ukase ordering the Poles to 
enter the Russian ranks has exasperated all 
classes ; more than fifty young men have 
blown out their brains in despair; many 
have fled to the forest, and are hunted like 
wild beasts by the police and gendarmes. 
In Lithuania, in the forests of Bialowicz, 
the insurrection has re-appeared ; the in- 
surgents are said to amount to several thou- 
sands, and headed by Colonel Koss. The 
aspect of Warsaw is sad and mournful. 
Lithuania and Volhynia, and the other pro- 
vinces, are in a still more wretched state. 


SPAIN. 


The Spanish Minister has renewed his as- 
surances to our Government, that Spain 
will maintain the most strict neutrality with 
respect to Portugal. 





CRITICAL 


Henry Masterton, or the Young Cavalier. 
By the Author of ‘ Philip-Augustus.” 


3 vols. 


A most spirited and interesting story—a vivid 
picture of the times, without being made dry by 
overloading of antiquarian detail, and yet contain. 
ing quite enough of historical incident to identify 
the period, and bring in former associations to 
lend their attraction to fiction. Henry Masterton 
recounts his own narrative, much of whose inte- 
rest, however, devolves on his elder brother. 
Francis is at once shy and haughty—grave, yet 
sarcastic— while the younger is of a more cheerful 
and actual kind. A beautiful ward of their father’s 
is betrothed to the eldest, bat beloved by the 
youngest, who from a strong sense of duty, which 
is a leading characteristic, suppresses his attach- 
ment. A regiment is raised on their estate—the 
two brothors take the command—and on their 
march, Francis becomes entangled in the toils, 
and subdued by the fascinations of a Lady Elea- 
nor, whose character is admirably sketched by 
our author, Beyond these limits we hold it trea- 
son to venture—we give a sketch of the embar- 
rassments, but not of their termination, and would 
not spoil an animated mystery for the world, 
We must confess we are not of the number who 
decry historic fiction, as injurions to history: the 
chances are, that an attractive pictare, of any 
time or class, will induce the generality of read- 
ers to give a degree of attention to the subject, 
which they never would have bestowed had it not 
been brought pleasantly before them: and we 
must also point attention to the information and the 
accuracy how expected, and found, in the pages 
of an historic romance. Take, for example, the 
pages before us; no one can read them without 
forming a general and correct notion of the state 
of England in those eventful days: the fanaticism 
on both sides—the one religious, the other royal ; 
the dreadful distress of a country whose own 
plains are the field of battle; the evil brought 
out prominently by tomolt and temptation; good, 
too, existing under all circumstances; and de- 
scriptions of various scenes, such as live pow 
bat in old chronicles; all these are very dif. 
ferent materials to be stored up in the mind, than 
those inane pages which formerly constituted the 
circulating medium of a circulating library. Mr. 
James is of a good school, of which, if he is a 
pupil, he is one of original talents and excellent 
taste. We believe his attention was first turned 
to his present style of composition by the advice 
of Sir Walter bimself— it was advice well be- 
stowed, 

The following description of a battle will at 
once gratify our readers, and bear us out in the 
observations we bave made above :— 


“ | spurred forward, and turned into the road. 
It seemed to bave been but a cart-way, between 
two houses fhto the fiekts beyond, and was not 
altogether twenty yards long; so that at once, 
the battle again broke upon my sight; bat now 
much nearer than before, and with my position 
reversed in regard to the field. The wind here 
set from me, and blew the smoke away, so that | 
could distinguish plainly the objects that were in 
the foreground, The ceneral plan of the field, 
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however, and the position of the two armies, 
I confess I neither saw nor understood. 

* A small park of artillery, which seemed ex- 
tremely well served, and a considerable body of 
heavy horse le(t to guard it, were the first things 
that struck my sight; and the same glance in. 
formed me at once, by the plain, rade habiliments 
of the soldiers, that the horse I saw were Round. 
heads. They were placed a little higher on the 
ground than we were, and apparently left for the 
specific purpose of defending the cannon. The 
troopers were sitting idle on their horses, gazing 
over the field, with the long line of their backs 
and of their horses’ croups towards me. To 
charge them was, of course, my determination; 
and I brought up the regiment as fast av possible. 

“« The first thing that made the rebels aware of 
our presence, was our forming about a hundred 
yards in their rear; and even then, more than 
one of them turned his head, and seemingly taking 
us for some of their own regiments, did not give 
the alarm. At length, a trooper, more observant 
than the rest, remarked our colours, and there 
was an immediate movement amongst them; bat 
by this time we were ready to charge, and were 
upon them before they could properly wheel. 

** 1] saw a good deal of wavering and confusion 
along their line as we came up; and just as we 
were closing—when each man could distinguish 
his antagonist as perfectly as if they sat beside 
each other— when every feature, grim and tense, 
with the eagerness of attack and defence, was as 
clear as in a picture—the hearts of some of their 
troopers, shaken by surprise and disarray, failed ; 
and they attempted to turn their bridles from the 
shock. Immense confusion ensned; and with a 
loud shout we poured into their broken ranks, 
cut down the artillery-men at their guns, and 
drove back the flying cavalry upon the pikemen 
of the left wing. Many of the rebels, however, 
stood manfully, in spite of the flight of their com- 
panions; and one little knot in the centre, refasing 
all quarter, were absolutely hewn from their 
saddles, 

* The effect of our charge, I afterwards found, 
had been great upon the fortunes of the day. 
The artillery of the enemy’s left, which had 
thrown Lord Norwich’s retreating infantry into 
confusion, being now silenced, order was restored 
in that part of his army; and at the same time, 
as the Parliamentary pikemen were in maby 
places trodden down by their own cavalry, an 
opportanity was afforded of rallying the Royalist 
horse, to keep the enemy in check, while Lod 
Norwich concentrated his troops upon the read, 
and the retreat assumed a firm and regular order. 

** At first, after having gained the height, and 
caught a glance of the position of the various 
forces, I fancied that a few brisk charges, while 
the Roundheads were still in confusion, would 
have turned the day in our favour, as on the for- 
mer occasion at Wrotham. But the whole basi- 
ness, as I soon found, was of a very different 
nature, The part of the Parliamentary army 
which I saw, was nothing but their left wing, 
which had been extended for the purpose of turn 
ing the right flank of the Royalists, and intercept 
ing their retreat. Lord Norwich had extended 
his right to counteract this movement; bat in do- 
ing so, the superior numbers of the enemy, and 
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the well directed fire of their artillery, had nearly 
effected the dispersion of his whole force ; and our 
arrival in the rear of the rebels was only in time 
to save that wing of the royal army. 

« The confusion of their cavalry, and the cap- 
tere of their artillery, was seen by the parlia- 
mentary generals, as soon as by the cavaliers ; 
and while a small body of our friends came down 
to support me, a large mass of pikemen and a 
regiment of cavalry began to rise over the slope, 
which concealed the main body of the Roundheads 
from my sight. . ° * ° 

“ The situation was critical; but a moment’s 
pause would have been ruin. The only hope 
was, to cut through the Londoners before the 
others could come up, and ordering the trumpet- 
ers to sound a charge, we dasned in amongst 
them. They were taken by surprise: their line 
was extended, and shallow; ours was narrow 
and deep ; and our whole purpose being to force 
our passage, We poured our squadrons at once 
upon their centre, and cleared ourselves a way 
by the very impetus of our course. Not that the 
citizens fought amiss. Not a man attempted to 
turn his bridle, as they had done in the first re- 
giment we attacked; and I do believe, that the 
twe troops with which we came in contact, were 
annihilated where they stood,—a great part cut 
down, and many trodden under the horses’ feet. 
Nor did we ourselves suffer a little; for we af- 
terwards found that nearly a hundred men had 
fallen in our ranks, during the brief moment 
which was required to cut our way through. I 
was slightly woanded myself in the face, and in 
tbe arm; but not so much so as to disable me 
in any degree ; and we continued the same rapid 
pace with which we had advanced, till we reach- 
ed the foot of the bill from which Lord Goring 
was directing the efforts of the cavalry that re- 
mained upon the field. The last companies of 
infantry were now retreating easily along the 
high road; and the firing had ceased on both 
parts. But dense masses of the Parliamentary 
horse were seen coming up in all directions; and 
it seemed evident, that we should still have a 
very severe and difficult task to effect our retreat 
before so superior an enemy.” 


_ Observations on the Law and Constitu- 
tion, and Present Government of India, on 
the Nature of Landed Tenures and Finan- 
cial Resources, as recognized by the Moo- 
hummudan Law and Moghul Government. 
With an Inquiry into the Administration of 
Justice, Revenue, and Police, at present 
existing in Bengal. By Leutenent- Cabana 
Galloway, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 


This very comprehensive title presents the 
reader with his bill of fare. It is a practical 
work by a practical man, and is entitled to a can- 

and serious perusal. This second edition 
makes its appearance at a seasonable time. The 
Writer is a friend to the renewal of the Hon. 

pany’s charter. We are afraid he is some- 
thing of a “bit by bit Reformer.” Our opinions 
‘re far from cvinciding with all that be has ad- 
Vvenced on this subject. In a commercial point 
“ view, what have the Company and the nation 
al large gained by monopoly? Even Lieutenant. 
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Colonel Galloway admits that there are many 
evils in the administration of Indian affairs; and 
in the present system it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to apply an efficient remedy. While we 
refer with pleasure to the work itself, which is 
nowhere disgraced by dogmatical assumption or 
overweening partiality, we quote the following 
paragraph from the preface to the present edition, 
which throws a glimpse of light upon the Author’s 
views :— 


“It is the want of knowledge experimentally 
of India which betrays many into the egregious 
error of propounding schemes for the better 
government of that country; some of them, in- 
deed, in the abstract, excellent, but inapplicable, 
perhaps, on account of their very excellence. To 
produce good fruit, the soil as well as the seed 
must be suitable. The very best of our English 
institutions could no more prosper in India, in 
her present condition, than they could have done 
in England in the days of Canute the Dane. To 
fit them for such institutions, the people of India 
must be carefully Jed out of their present con- 
dition, and by degrees; but no nation was ever 
driven out of a state of intellectual darkness. The 
ephemeral tenure of our supreme rulers, both in 
India and in England, is of itself capable of re- 
tarding the improvement of India. In India, the 
bead of the Government is usually withdrawn 
about the time he has, by personal experience, 
acquired sufficient knowledge and sufficient con- 
fidence in himself to do any thing; and in Eng- 
land the superiors there rest on the fate of the 
Minister of the day. The consequence is, that 
some, and those the very best men, impelled by 
their very virtues to hasten amelioration, fall upon 
inappropriate remedies, which rather aggravate 
than assuage the evils they would remove. Others, 
again, looking to their transient sojourn, despair 
of doing much good, and attempt none. Bat 
men are too apt to identify every thing with 
themselves. They are anxious to do good, but it 
inust be done quickly; yet who does not know 
that, in national affairs, nothing but the most 
trivial matters can be so managed. For the 
government of India, he who lays down one good 
principle, need hardly require greater praise. 
The road to the improvement of India must not 
be precipitous. The acclivity, gentle yet uniform, 
must be such.as to lead the people in the easiest 
manner out of the cherished track of ancient error, 
It must commence there, and terminate by the 
most gradual ascent in that eminence, both of 
moral and religious elevation, to which we desire 
to raise them.” 


The Author passes a high compliment opon the 
Government as it now is; we do not feel in 
unison withhim. We think there are crying and 
hideous enormities in India, which long ere now 
might have been totally banished from that land 
of idolatry. A heavy responsibility rests upon 
those who, with all the power in their hands to 
annihilate them for ever, have suffered them to 
continue undiminished to the present hour. 


A Tour in Switzerland and France. 
the Rev. W. Liddiard. 


Mr. Liddiard possesses so many of the qualities 
which constitate the agreeable and amusing tour- 
ist, that although the route he has pursued has 
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been frequently traversed, and long made familiar 
to the public, we find enough in his work to 
jastify an anticipation of its proving a welcome 
companion to those who may be inclined to fol- 
low the same track, as well as a fand of entertain- 
ment to readers athome. The Vale of Chamouni, 
the Bernese Alps, and the Lakes of Uri and La- 
cerne, form the principal subjects of his remarks 
and descriptions, which are exactly of the cha- 
racter which might be expected from a correct 
and refined taste, combined with a deep percep- 
tion of what is most beautiful and imposing in 
the mountain aspect of natare. In addition to his 
merits as a writer, Mr. Liddiard possesses a pen- 
cil as competent to present the magnificent 
scenery he has visited to the outward eye, as his 
words are to pourtray its features to the imagina- 
tion. He has also the advantage of a vein of 
poetry, which, if not entitling him to rank among 
the first lyrists of the day, forms, at least, an orna- 
ment to the graver prose it accompanies. Above 
all, he seems toenjoy that indispensable requisite 
for every traveller who is desirous of leaving a 
favourable impression upon the minds of those 
who listen to his narration—a constant supply of 
good humour, and a desire of looking upon all oc- 
currences in the best light. He does not brood 
vainly over evils which are past, nor morosely set 
himeelf to attack all existing institations which do 
not exactly square with his own views. Political 
theories and questions are wisely abandoned as 
useless incumbrances before crossing the Channel, 
and on arriving in the country the best calculated 
to inspire an indifference to the topics which 
agitate and harass the abodes of more artificial 
and less life, he turns his attention solely to the 
kingly mountain, the dashing torrent, the chamois 
peering from its inaccessible rock, or the lighbt- 
hearted inhabitant of the valley below. Nature, 
and Nature in her dress of sunshine, is the great 
object of bis pursuit and admiration; and the lan- 
guage in which he comments upon her most 
striking exhibition of majesty or grace, is evi- 
dently the transcript of feelings unassumed for any 
mere purpose of display. The reader must be 
fastidious indeed, who, after having closed his 
volame, does not feel some regret at parting with 
a companion Who possesses the twofold recom- 
mendation of information free from parade, and 
the power of conferring amusement without the 
slightest tinge of affectation. 


Thesaurus Linguw Latine Compendiarius. 
Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary. Reprint- 
ed from the folio edition of mpccii1. with 
numerous Additions, Emendations, and Im- 
provements. By the Rev. Bb. W. Beatson, 
A.M. Fellow ot Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Revised and corrected by William 
Ellis, Esq. A.M. of King’s College, Aber- 
deen. 


This edition of Ainsworth’s well known and 
justly esteemed Dictionary bas peculiar claims 
un the scholar, and we doubt pot will gain 
admission into all the peblic and private semi- 
naries in the three kingdoms where it can 
legitimately be introduced. Immense pains 
have beeu taken toe correct the mambers and 
to amend all the false quotations which had 
crept into former impressions through the care. 
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lessness of printers and the inattention or jn. 
competency of editors. Every quotation that is 
important either for sense or expression, has been 
carefully searched out, and the true reference 
inserted. The quotations have sometimes been 
extended from one clause to two or three, that 4 
sentiment or definition might not be left imperfect, 
The orthography has been modernized and im. 
proved, and all variety in spelling the same words 
has been avoided. Many obsolete words and 
phrases have been omitted, and those only retain. 
ed which occur in the books of exercises used in 
schools. In the Latin-English department the 
Hebrew and other etymologies have been re- 
tained. Latin paraphrases are also given, because 
they have a place in all other Dictionaries. The 
inconvenience of a double Index is avoided, the 
words and authorities being ranged under one 
general title, whether appertaining to the Augus- 
tan Age or not. 

But by far the most namerous and important 
improvements are to be found in the table of 
proper names. The geographical part has been 
enlarged by inserting many new articles, and by 
adding farther particulars where the original was 
found to be imperfect. The biographical and his- 
torical division has also been extended, and many 
additions made to it. The chronology has under. 
gone the same careful revision ; and though per- 
fection is not attainable by human research and 
industry, yet the editors have laboured merito- 
riously in their vocation, and have produced a 
work of indispensable importance and unrivalled 
excellence. 


The Canadas. By Andrew Picken, 


Among the impediments which have hitherto 
stood in the way of emigrants to British America, 
the want of a work, comprising within a reason- 
able space all the information likely to prove of 
real benefit to the mechanic or agriculturist, who 
may be regarding that part of the world as the 
scene of his future exertions, may be reckoned as 
far from the least considerable. Canada has of 
late been truly known as a country in which, 
although settlers must at first necessarily be ex- 
posed to some privations, there is, at any rate, no 
fear of the absence of those common necessaries 
of life, which are often with difficulty obtained by 
the poorer classes among the denser population at 
home. The tide of emigration has consequently 
been for some years setting in that direction, and 
every season is fonnd to convey additional mul- 
titudes from every county in England to the 
banks of the St. Lawrence or Ottowa. Of the 
crowds who thus, often relying merely upon one 
or two points of general information, throw them- 
selves at once opon the resources of 3 foreign 
land, many, no doubt, are subject to disappoint 
ment; and this is natural enough, considering the 
few opportunities the settler has of previously 
ascertaining where his efforts will be most likely 
to be attended with saccess, The evil, however, 
is not to be attributed to any faalt of the system 
of colowization itself, and is one which, as the 
intercourse between the two countries becomes 
more extensive, every day has a tendency to di- 
minish. The work, compiled by Mr: Picken for 
the purpose of presenting to the prior considera 
tion of the emigrant afl partienfars whick can 
prove of service to assist him in the determination 
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of his plans, appears well qualified to effect its 
object. He has selected with great care the most 
important documents printed under the autho- 
rity of Government, as well as by the British 
American Land Company, and accompanied his 
yseful advice to settlers with a description of the 
soil, situation, and various advantages of the seve- 
ral allotted and yet unassigned districts, which 
seem to afford a field for successful cultivation, 
An admirable map of Upper and Lower Canada, 
with their numerous divisions minutely laid down 
from actual survey, is an addition to the volume, 
which, even if the accompanying matter were 
less valuable than it is, would form a most valu- 
able improvement upon the existent means of in- 
formation. We have not space to notice the 
contents of the Appendix, although, from the evi- 
dence it brings to bear upon many points, it is 
well worthy of the most careful attention. We 
merely observe, that it contains highly favourable 
accounts of their present condition, from many 
who have gone out to the Canadas in a state of 
destitution, and in some instances, of pauperism 
itself. Mr. Picken’s principal object, however, 
seems to be, to induce capitalists to embark to a 
greater extent than they have hitherto done in the 
undertaking of settling and cultivating our trans- 
atlantic possessions. Such an investment of 
money appears to offer a very fair prospect of 
advantage to all concerned in it; and the esta- 
blishment of a few spirited individuals possessed 
of transferable property near any of the great 
lakes, would place the country in their neigbbour- 
hood at once a century in advance, in point of 
civilization, and in all probability speedily ensure 
those profits which the more limited exertions of 
independent and individual labour must neces- 
sarily be long in acquiving. To all who are in 
any way interested in the subject we recommend 
the result of Mr. Picken’s labours as an almost 
indispensable book of reference, as well as a 
work displaying a great deal of good sense, just 
discrimination, and proper feeling, applied toa 
highly beneficial and important practical end, 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge.— 
State Trials. Vol. I. 


To every individual living under the operation 
of a body of laws like the British code, which, if 
still unaltered in the letter, is constantly changing 
as to its received meaning, and which, if often 
unjustly disparaged on the one hand, is as fre- 
quently the subject of unqualified and ill-jadged 
panegyric on the other, no instance of its practical 
application can or ought to be a matter of uncon- 
cern:—no case, more especially, for which the 
magnitude of interest involved, the bigh emi- 
Nence of the parties engaged, or the peculiar cha- 
racter of the questions to be decided, claims a 
more than ordinary share of attention. The trials 
Which have at various periods taken place at the 
suit of the Crown upon charges of High Treason, 
possess these titles to the general notice in the 
greatest degree. The actors are often the most 
eminent in their age for talent or station ;, the 
points at issue, in many instances, such as to 
involve the well-being of the whole state; and the 
laws themselves appealed to either to aid the 
Prosecution or defence, those which require the 
most equitable adjustment of the balance, and the 
nicest exercise of the judgment to be rendered 
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available for the purposes they were originally 
intended to answer. To speak of the utility of a 
work, therefore, which purposes to give as accu- 
rately reported an account as possible of the great 
State Trials from the time of Queen Mary, might 
well be deemed superfluous; and assuming it as 
conceded that the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge could not have bestowed their 
patronage upon a publication combining to a 
greater extent instruction with deep interest, we 
proceed to notice the contents of the first volume, 
which has recently issued from the press. This 
contains, as the earliest arraignment for High 
Treason respecting which any thing is knowa 
with accuracy, that of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, 
accused of a participation in Wyatt’s rebellion, 
which has been principally extracted from Ho- 
linshed. The trial of the Duke of Norfolk in 
1576 follows, accompanied by the singular indict- 
ment and conviction, upon his own confession, of 
Dr. Parry, executed in 1584; and these, together 
with the proceedings against the Earls of Essex 
and Southampton, form very fair specimens of 
our criminal jurisprudence in the Elizabethan era, 
The latter and most interesting part of the volume 
is occupied by the details of the iniquitous trial 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, in consequence of which, 
after having experienced a capricious lenity much 
resembling that sometimes shown for a while by 
the more treacherous beasts of prey to their pow- 
erless victims, he was at length called upon to 
expiate with his blood a crime alleged to have 
been committed fifteen years previously. The 
circamstances of all these causes resemble each 
other to a melancholy and revolting extent. 
There is the same overbearing insolence on the 
part of the Judges and Crown Counsel; the same 
prohibition of testimony to the advantage of the 
prisoner ; the same forensic adulation of reigning 
authority; and the same claim to the virtues of 
justice and mercy put forth in behalf of the Sove- 
reign, to which, with cruel mockery, an open and 
palpable contradiction is at the same time given. 
We have reason to be thankful that such days are 
past; and certainly not the least merit of the 
sombre records of misery before us consists in 
their stripping the houses of Tudor and Stuart of 
the fictitious ornaments with which the prejudices 
of some writers and the self-interest of others have 
often invested them, These tyrannical oppres- 
sors have, it is true, by a marked exercise of 
Divine Justice, no longer on earth “ a local habita- 
tion and a name,’’ but it is to the advantage of 
every generation to come, that their true charac- 
ters should stand revealed through the qualities of 
their judicial minions, from the cold-hearted 
scurrility and venom of Sir Edward Coke, to the 
vulgar bratality of the Lord Chancellor Jeffries. 
Mr. Jardine, the Editor of the work, has performed 
his part most satisfactorily, Brief memoirs of 
the characters implicated are prefixed to their 
several trials, which are followed by reflections 
upon the nature of the evidence brought forward, 
and the opinions of the judges upon questions 
arising from it. Many valuable documents de- 
posited in the State Paper office have been for 
he first time printed, and several, before pub- 
lished upon Court authority, compared with their 
still existing originals, for the purpose of pointing 
out discrepancies or contradictions. The remarks, 
wherever they occur, discover an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the labyrinth of criminal as well 
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as general law, in its past and present condition ; 
and there is a spirit of impartiality conspicuous, 
which, in the contemplation of subjects so much 
calculated to call every indignant feeling into 
action, we apprehend it is much more easy to 
admire than to imitate. If the State Trials are 
carried on in the manner of which the first vol- 
ume furnishes at once a specimen and a promise, 
there is no doubt of their constituting a standard 
work, to which both the legal student, and the 
reader who seeks a knowledge of history by ex- 
amining its most genuine materials, will hereafter 
refer with equal pleasure and advantage. 


The Annual Historian ; a Sketch of the 
Chief Historical Events of the World for 
the Year 1831: principally designed for 
Young Persons. By Ingram Cobbin, 
A.M. 


This is a little elegant Annual Register, written, 
however, in one stream of narrative, and in a 
style well adapted to awaken the attention of the 
youthfal mind. Every thing is explained as well 
as told, and yet the interest is kept up from page 
to page, and mach useful knowledge is imparted. 
Mr. Cobbin's books are all excellently suited to 
the capacities of those for whose benefit he writes, 
and we hope, in more senses than one, be will 
have his reward. 


A Plan of Church Reform. 


By Lord 
Henley. 


The subject of this ably-written pamphlet is of 
too extensive and important a nature to receive 
justice under the head of notices of books. We 
shall, doubtless, shortly be called upon to discuss 
it at length—soberly, but firmly —with discretion, 
but with energy. 

There are, it appears by a Parliamentary return, 
4361 livings in England and Wales under the 
annual value of 1501, and therefore unable to 
maintain a resident clergyman. There are 2626 
livings where there is no parsonage-house, and 
2183 more where there are houses rented at 2/. or 
M. a year, unfit for the residence of a clergyman. 
It is to provide a necessary clerical income, and a 
habitable parsonage-house in every parish, so as 
to render residence possible, and to wipe off this 
blot from our Church Establishment, that Lord 
Henley proposes to appropriate the revenues of 
the Deans and Chapters, after deducting the sam 
necessary for the due performance of the cathe- 
dral service. The whole of this sinecure revenve 
he calculates at 300,0001. a year; and leaving a 
sufficient income for the Deans and their Chap- 
ters, he would appropriate the remainder to in- 
crease amall livings and build clerical dwellings, 
under a proposed board of management. On the 
necessity of Chareh Reform, Lord Henley makes 
the following remarks :— 

* It evems astonishing that this great and un- 
derstanding nation should permit such a continual 
violation of the spirit and letter of Christianity to 
exist in its very bosom. That while so many 
thousands are annually raised by voluntary sub- 
scriptions to send forth missionaries to the re- 
motest corners of the world, we should dole out 
the revenues cf the National Church in so an. 
equal a manner, that more than four thousand of 
its districts are unable to support a minister in 
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the decent habits and respectability of a gent! .. 
mae. And that while we have millions at home 
who are living in total alienation from the sanc. 
tions and comforts of religion, we should ‘ sow 
beside all waters’ except those whose borders have 
the first claims to our culture, 

*“«*These things ought not so to be;’ and ir 
there were no overgrown and unwieldy endow. 
ments in the Church—if there were no sinecares, 
the existence of which brings discredit on the 
Establishment, no payments utterly disproportion. 
ate to any service that is rendered for them— 
these details would have established a right to re- 
quire the Legislature to devote a grant, or a series 
of annual grants, to this great exigency. And if 
ever the time shall have arrived when no reve. 
nues are paid, except such as are fit for the just 
and legitimate digaity of the bierarchy, and when 
no stipend is received but in return for some ade- 
quate amount of service done to the cause of re- 
ligion, then, and not till then, may Parliament 
properly be called apon to supply all deficiencies. 

“In the mean time, we must remember that 
the endowments of the Church are property given 
for a special purpose. They are the subject of a 
great trast for the maintenance and service of 
religion. And whether we regard the Charch in 
the abstract as one vast corporation, or in a 
technical point of view, a8 an aggregate of corpo- 
rations, she must equally be considered as a trustee 
invested with the «management and control of 
funds given for the discharge of a duty of the very 
highest and holiest nature, And if by time, or 
accident, or neglect, or by the rise ér improve- 
ment of property, or by the increase of popula- 
tion, any material impediment shall ha¥e arisen to 
prevent the due performance of this trast, itis the 
clear right and bounden duty of the Legislature to 
enforce its faithful execution. And if this cannot 
be effected, except by some change in the chan- 
nel through which the fund is transmitted, not- 
withstanding all objections to extensive altera- 
tions, yet such alteration must inevitably be effect- 
ed. It would indeed be injustice and tyranny to 
abridge the life-income of any individual; but 
when the highest iuterests of the commanity, and 
the strong call of religion, unite with the clear 
will of the donor in pointing out the necessity of 
an alteration in the specific mode of effecting his 
intentions, there should no lunger be any doubt of 
the justice, or of the propriety, of varying aay ex- 
isting mode of distribution as to all subsequent 
objects of his bounty. No one now maintains the 
inviolability of corporate rights, where a clear 
case of public necessity or expediency demands 
their sacrifice. And when the first of all duties, 
and the most urgent of all necessities, call for an 
alteration in the application of public property, it 
would be preposterous to contend that the embryo 
rights of any number of unboru functionaries ca" 
legitimately interpose to prevent a just or ne- 
cessary measure of reform.” 


History of Van Diemen’s Land. By 
James Bischoff, Esq. 


As the “ history of Van Diemen’s Land” com 
prises only the few uninteresting events which 
have occurred ia that coustry during the. last 
thirty years, and its animal and vegetable pre 
dactions are too few or too imperfectly known to 
constitute objects of attraction to the naturalist, 
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those who may be led to expect from the pages 
under the above title much which can contribate 
either to their stock of knowledge or means of 
entertainment, will necessarily find themselves 
mistaken. A History, in fact, might be equally 
well written on the sabject of our own Sussex 
Downs or Salisbury Plain. It would be the 
height of injustice, however, to attribute a fault 
necessarily the consequence of the paucity of his 
materials to any want of industry or ability on 
the part of the Author. As far as we are enabled 
to judge, he has made the best of the information 
he has been able to gather; and although his work 
is certainly little qualified to attract the attention 
of the general reader, there is little doubt of its 
proving a source of great interest to many for 
whom the chances of profitable speculation pos- 
sess a moch stronger charm than any pleasures 
in the power of the more barren departments of 
science or literature to confer. The work is 
published under the auspices of the Van Diemen’s 
Land Company, and may be considered a general 
summary of their proceedings from their first 
establishment, as well as an enumeration of the 
grounds for encouragement which the results 
of their labours appear to furnish. Whether 
the report of Mr. Bischoff, who, we see, is ap- 
pointed Managing Director, is to be considered 
as ex-parte evidence, we do not pretend to de- 
termine; but, judging from ourselves, we think it 
likely that the general impression will be, that he 
has fairly and candidly stated existing facts to the 
best of his power. The Company of which he is 
a member have certainly hitherto proceeded in a 
manner calculated to remove all suspicion of an 
intention to deceive by holding out fictitious ad- 
vantages as an inducement to purchasers or sub- 
xribers. It appears, upon the face of experiment, 
that Van Diemen’s Land is daily assuming an 
aspect more inviting to the agriculturist. The 
export of wool has latterly been much upon the 
increase, and the wheat produced is of so superior 
a quality as to be sold in Mark-lane at the price 
of 80s. per quarter. These two circumstances are 
sufficient to attract notice to the capabilities of a 
country for improvement, which repays so well 
the first attempts at cultivation; and considering 
the decreasing value of landed property in Eng- 
land, we should not be surprised if the regions of 
the Southern Ocean, free from every demand in 
the shape of tax, rent, or tithe, were very spee- 
dily the objects of anxious consideration with 
many, who are at present sadly puzzled in what 
manner to invest their capital without the fear of 
a dead loss, in consequence of some of those 
curiows alternations in the national balance, by 
Which their estates and comforts are so constantly 
and widely atfected. 


The'Church of God. A Series of Sermons. 
By the Rev. W. Evans, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


We have perused this volume with great satis- 
faction ; it is sound in doctrine, zealous in piety, 
and judicious as well as earnest in its views of 
Christian @bligation. When we add, that it is 
the production of the Author of the * Rectory of 
Valehead,” & work $0 deservedly popular that 
We bad recently Gecasion to speak in laudatory 
lerms of the sixth edition, we are snre that those 
Acquainted with the merits of the former, will 
July.—vor. XXXVI-e NOs CXXXIX- 
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need no farther recommendation of the present 
work, The volame consists of sixteen sermons, 
on the objects of Revelation, and on the spirit in 
which it ought to be received ; on the Origin and 
Constitation of the Charch of God; on the Priest- 
hood ; on Prophecy; on Scripture; on Sacrifice, 
Prayer, Repentance, Obedience, Regeneration, 
Gospel Morality, the Profession of a Member of 
the Church of God, &c. The true model of the 
Christian character is here well ‘ pourtrayed; 
his graces and acquirements set forth; his pure 
and unworldly thoughts suggested ; his unceasing 
homage of praise and prayer to God; his un- 
wearied and ever active charity to man; his 
meekness, patience, hope, faith, and fortitude, 
crowned with the hope of everlasting peace and 
glory in the world to come. 


Manual for Emigrants to America. By 
Calvin Colton, A.M. of America, 

The history of this very useful work, as briefly 
stated by the Author, is simply as follows: — 


* The Author has received numerous letters of 
inquiry concerning the United States since he 
has been in England, which demanded informa- 
tion in so many particulars, and to such an ex- 
tent, that he concluded it would be the shortest 
way to answer them by writing a book,” 


The work may be read with advantage by all 
persons who contemplate emigration to the United 
States. The Author is evidently a man of devout 
sentiments, who, toa cultivated mind, has united 
a heart warmed with the social affections. Though 
a citizen of the world, he is a Christian patriot: 
he loves his country and mankind, 


Contarini Fleming ; 


a Psychological 
Autobiography. 4 vols. 


We remember hearing it asserted, that it was a 
high compliment paid to a writer, when his book 
left the impression that he was himself much 
cleverer than his work. This is precisely the 
compliment we feel inclined to pay to the writer 
before us. ‘‘ Contarini Fleming’ is a very sin- 
gular production, singular because it is original, 
It is the history of a youth, the developement of 
whose characier is just—a vivid imagination acted 
upon by a still more vivid love of g!ory ; and of such 
materiel we believe heroes, poets, actors, &e. are 
made, all of whom the hope of present applause 
and futore fame has stimalated to exertion, till 
that exertion has been rewarded by success. All 
bave a certain portion of imagination, bat in very 
few is it the preponderating quality; henee to 
many, much that is painted in these pages will 
appear cxagyerated; and yet we verily, believe 
Contarini’s childhood is a faithéal pictare of the 
early feelings of many a youthfal poet andy painter. 
* Contarini Fleming” is one of those owerks of 
which criticism can give but a faint idea» The 
superficial reader will perhaps lay the work down 
with an exclamation of, How exteavagunt— 
absurd |” while he who is led by a wucr feeling, 
will dwell with delight on many atench of heaaty, 
and many a vein of deep and intense: emotion. 
The hero is the great error of the books “We can 
searcely imagine the anthor was aware how re- 
pulsive a personage be had drawn. Sullen, even 
brutal in his childhood ; vain and arrogant in his 
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youth ; misanthropic in his manhood, it is difficult 
to be more entirely displeasing. The last part bas 
no connexion with the first; it contains sketches 
of Spain, Turkey, and Syria, which are full of 
poetry and beauty. Your imaginative traveller is 
a delightful companion, for the richness of asso 

ciation is around him. As a specimen of syle, 
how happy is the following: speaking of Jerusa- 
lem and the city of Minerva, after an exquisite 
description of both, he says :—** Athens and the 
Holy City in their glory must have been the 
finest representations of the beautiful and the sab- 
lime.” The history of ‘* Manstien” and its suc- 
cessor, i. e. the First and Second Parts of “ Vivian 
Grey,” is very attractive ; it is both curious and 
pleasant to know the Aatbor's own view of his 
case. We now leave “ Contarini Fleming” to 
public favour: it has power, passion, and beauty : 
its opinions, like its theories, ave often extrava- 
gant and antrue, but still they are such as would 
not have entered into the mind of an unthought- 
ful person. Mr. D’Israeli (and we cannot but say 
this book is his) is among the very few writers of 
the day whom we would urge to write again, from 
the assurance that his best is to come, 


Lithotrity and Lithotomy. By Thomas 
King, M.D. M.R.C.S. 


This work deserves a place in the library of 
every surgeon and anatomist. The author has 
described in a clear and impartial manner, the 
relative merits of the operations of lithotomy and 
lithotrity, and he conclades by giving the verdict 
in favour of the latter. Dr. Crocale was the first 
who broaght lithotrity before the surgical pro- 
fession, in France, and Mr. Castello and Baron 
Heurtelop have introduced it into this country ; 
yet, strange to say, it has met with but few 
supporters here, and in order to put forward its 
claims to notice in 4 clearer point of view, Dr. 
King has, in a most able manner, brought the 
comparison of the two operations before the pro- 
fession. 


Rebecca; or the Times of Primitive 
Christianity. A Poem, in four Cantos. 
By the Rev. A. G. H. Hollingsworth, A.M. 


We have been greatly gratified by the perusal 
of Rebecca; it is a very beautiful, and very 
evenly written poem. The story is that of a fair 
young Jewish maiden, betrothed to a Roman 
officer of rank, bat becoming a convert to Christ- 
janity, and after a vain effort to change the fuith 
of her Pagan lover, preferring martyrdom for the 
name of Christ, to rescue, and the enjoyment of 
her earthly love, The scene is laid in Bithynia, 
in the Propretorship of Pliny, and the beginning 
of the second century, whilst, as St. Jerome ex- 
presses it, the blood of oar Lord was yet warm, 
amd recent faith was fervent in the hearts of the 
believers. 

It is hardly possible for us, at this time of day, 
to appreciate, or even to conceive, the contempt, 
opprobriam, and detestation which the profession 
of Christianity uniformly incurred from its Pagan 
adversaries during the first and second centuries, 
Persecution after persecution pursned with re- 
lentless and ineessant ferocity the wretched 
Christians. They were exposed to the most cruel 
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and insulting torments that devilish ingenuity 
could suggest, to try their faith and overcome 
their constancy. Humanity shudders at the re. 
cital, even by Heathen poets anid historians, of 
their multiplied sufferings, and the variety and 
novelty of the tortures to which they were ex. 
posed. But by patience in tribulation, by pray. 
ing, and dying, and praising God in death, they 
did at length insensibly win victory from the 
very weapons of persecution, kindle the flame of 
the martyrs’ pile into an undying blaze of gospel 
light, and turn an unbelieving and unholy world 
into a Christian and repentant. 

Besides being a very admirable poem, Mr. 
Hollingsworth’s work has the advantage, by a 
variety of ably written or well selected notes, of 
presenting the general reader with a more full 
and accurate picture of the state of the primitive 
Church than can anywhere else be found in so 
popular and engaging a form. 


The Agamemnon of A‘schylus, translated 
from the Greek. Illustrated by a Disserta- 
tion on Grecian tragedy. By J. S, Har- 
ford, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. 


We look upon the Agamemnon of Alschylus 
as one of the most valuable relics of ancient dra- 
matic genius, and as exhibiting, more than any 
other single piece, the varied and gigantic powers 
of its sublime author. The jadgment of the great 
poet was particularly manifested in the choice of 
this subject at a time when the spirit of political 
independence was at its height among his coun- 
trymen. It was well calculated to keep alive 
among them that indomitable spirit of lofty dar- 
ing in the cause of freedom, and the maintenance 
of their pre-eminence, which once taught Asia 
that memorable lesson when she felt the ven- 
geance of insulted Greece under the conquering 
arms of Agamemnon, and by which she was 
again hambled, Miltiades being the Grecian leader. 
The fatal consequences of an abuse of power, and 
the horrors attendant on war, served on the other 
hand to teach his fellow citizens a salutary lesson 
of peacefalness, and to inspire a relish for those 
porsuits whieh tend to the happiness and real ag- 
grandizement of a State. Bat the poetry is of 
the highest order, and that, and not its didactic 
merits, constitutes the proper aud extraordinary 
excellence of this play. The plot of the Agamem- 
non, like that of all the ancient dramas which 
have come down to us, is of great simplicity. 
The hinge on which all turns is the guilty passion 
of Clytemnestra and her paramour Aigysthos. 
The hostility of both to Agamemnon is stimulated 
by revenge, in the one as mother of the im- 
molated Iphigenia, in the other as the offspring 
of Thyestes, forthere is a constant reference to 
the enormities of the Atrens line. Its members 
are evoked as furies from the regions of Pluto to 
plunge their burning brands into the bosoms of 
its descendants. Nor is the flame to be allayed 
natil it bursts out in one widespread conflagration 
destroying the persons and desolating the very 
dwelling places of the votaries of crime. 

Mr. Harford’s translation of the Agamemnon is 
very respectable, and the preliminary esssy ©o” 
tains a considerable body of useful information 08 
the subject of the ancient drama, collected from 
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a variety of sources. The volume is very expen- 
sively embellished, and is altogether a work of 

nce and scholarship which we only fear is 
two costly for the taste of the present day. 


An Indian Tale and other Poems. By 
B, Gough. 


As Mr. Gough professes that his claims to pub- 
lic patronage sre bumble, and is thereby encon- 
to hope that the iron mace of criticism will 
be held lightly over his head, we shall do our 
possible not to disturb citber bis cranium or his 
repose, but content onrselves with transcribing a 
wholesome little poem, the one that pleased us 
best in the volume, and which is most Apropos 
to the present sultry season :— 


SUMMER STREAMS. 


“ The streams! the streams! the summer 
streams ! 

How freely do they flow along! 

Where Joy reclines and Beauty dreams 
Of blossom.trees, and love, and song. 

Each rippling billow hath a tone 
Melodious as creation’s voice, 

That soothes the breast, and bids the lone 
And solitary heart rejoice. 


The streams! the streams! the summer 
streams ! 
"Tis sweet, at twilight’s earliest blush, 
To watch the day star’s trembling beams, 
And listen to the streamlet’s gush. 
‘Tis sweet to pluck the wreathing flowers 
That bathe within their crystal tide, 
And sweet to slumber in the bowers 
That clusier lovely at their side. 


The streams! the streams! the summer 
Streams ! 
I love to linger wrapt in thought, 
Till every gentle whisper seems 
With supernatural music fraught— 
Till sorrow’s eye grows gaily bright, 
And gusts of rapturous bliss are given, 
While mortal darkness melts in light 
And everlasting streams of Heaven !” 


The Story.of the Life of La Fayette, as 
told bya Father to his Children, By an 
American Lady. 


The new Chapter added to the Life of La Fay- 
ttte, the two unhappy days of Jane 1832, suggests 
4" excellent occasion of considering the character 
of this remarkable man. In consequence of his 
tarly heroisin having been displayed, apparently to 
the coat of England, in North America, and in con- 
‘quence also of the false steps taken by Great 
Britain in the first years of the French Revolu- 
toa, we have been disposed in this country to 
look spon his career with unfriendly eyes: and 
‘ven at home, meeting with difficulties in the na- 
‘onal character attributable to centuries of mis- 
rule, it has not yet prodaced all the good which 
Po qualities as La Fayette possesses must one 
*‘Y produce. When, however, his calm stead- 
‘nes Of conduct shall be more carefully imitated 
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by the millions amongst his countrymen, and 
when bis soundness of principle shall have duly 
influenced the corrupted few in France, the trae 
use will have been drawa there from his glorious 
example, and the whole world will do his noble 
character justice. Remarkable for qualities him- 
self in which the French are singularly deficient, 
his honours will rest upon their improvement. 
Almost destitute of the power of calculating and 
combining the means of civil action, their efforts 
against universally admitted misrale, are sudden 
and misdirected. Their zeal for particular opi- 
nions amounts to intolerance ; and gives to the 
common enemy a false influence only to be de- 
stroyed by the union and mutual forbearance of 
real patriots. Hence the policy, that could not 
stand for a short year before judiciously planned 
and perseveringly pursued attack, actually gains 
unexpected strength in the defeat of honest, but 
injudicious assailants. La Fayette, however, falls 
into no errors of this kind, Never hesitating to 
offer himself to danger, when fortune, and liberty, 
and life can be usefully hazarded, he proves to 
his countrymen, and he has especially done so 
in these latter days, that the calmer efforts of 
mind are in certain conjunctures likely to be 
more effectual than the most resolute physical re- 
sistance. 

It is said with apparent trath, that after the re- 
volution of July 1830, La Fayette was deceived 
through the guilelessness of his own heart ; and 
then mischievously placed in Louis Philippe a 
degree of trust which more crafty politicians 
would have withheld. This undoubtedly detracts 
from the patriot’s reputation for judgment; and 
hitherto the event has been most anfortanate for 
France, in the postponement of guarantees for 
good government to be secured only by fature 
struggles. But the error may be corrected ; and 
the brave men who have thrown themselves away 
in the late mad contest, must find consolation for 
their defeat in the better considered means of 
victory which the generous career of La Fayette 
so well exemplifies. 

The Americans have proved themselves worthy 
of the devotedness of La Fayette to their cause 
by unwearied acknowledgment and gratitude, If 
Englishmen have treated this glorious citizen of 
the two worlds with neglect, and even with vin- 
dictive insolence, he is amply indemnified in the 
admiration of our countrymen across the Atlantic, 
whilst we, as a people, may only encounter en- 
mities where by being just we should secure re- 
spectful and affectionate attachment. 

These reflections have arisen from the perusal 
of a recent little work upon the Life of La Fay- 
ette, written by an American Lady for young 
readers—a work which ought to be read by all 
to whom the success of good principles, and the 
best reward of that success, the applause of an 
enlightened people, are matters of proper con. 
cern. The object of this work is to exhibit the 
superiority of civil glory, such as that which has 
been obtained by La Fayette, over the military 
fame of conquerors like Alexander and Napoleon, 
The Story of La Fayette’s Life, told by a Father 
to his Children, is the subject by which this most 
important lesson is exemplified im a tamiliar 
style, well adapted to the anderstandings of 
youth. 
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Eneyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and 
Villa Architecture. 


This. work is calculated to support the well- 

earned fame of its author, whose many useful and 
laborious publications have been long before the 
public, It is very well got up, and is written in 
a remarkably clear, though concise manner, ex- 
plaining all the mysteries and technicalities of 
domestic architecture in such language as to ren- 
der them perfectly comprehensible to the before 
uninitiated reader. This is as it should be; the 
days of quackery are past—we are no longer sa- 
tished with the mere dicta of an architect; we 
wish to know the rationale of bis art; and instead 
of accepting the declaration of bis intention as 
law, we require him to give bis reasons for the 
plans he proposes, in order that we may be en- 
abled to judge of them for ourselves. This, the 
book before us is admirably calculated to enable 
ustodo, It sets out with the professed object 
of “improving the dwellings of the great mass 
of society in the temperate regions of both he- 
mispberes ;” and to do this effectually it proposes 
to “ initiate the general reader in the principles 
of architectural taste, and to enable young persons, 
amd especially ladies, to educate themselves in 
architecture as an elegant art.” One great ad- 
Vantage possessed by this work is, that in the 
Critical and Analytical Remarks on each design, 
wood cuts are introduced, showing the effect of 
different alterations and improvements, such as 
adding additional rooms, or another story, ora 
porch, or a veranda, &c. This appears to us ex- 
tremely useful; not only for the reasons given by 
the author, viz. to illustrate the principles laid 
down, and to teach the reader how to apply them; 
but practically, as alfording hints for the improve- 
ment of dwellings already erected. Plans for 
cottage gardens, with directions for laying them 
out, and planting them, are subjoined to several 
of the designs. 


The Natural and Artificial Right of Pro- 
perty Contrasted. 


“ By a deduction from principles not here 
enunciated, the Author has satisfied himself that 
all law making, except gradually and quietly to 
repeal all existing laws, is arrant humbug.” 

* The God of our Priests is not the God of 
Nature; not that great Being who fills and sus- 
tains all, who spreads life and happiness through 
creation, but a malicious and revengeful Being, 
born of the barbarous fancies of a cruel and 
barbarous people.” 


We quote the above sentences, which, however 
startling the propositions they contain may appear, 
are yet fair specimens of the whole work from which 
they are extracted, merely to show the nature of 
the principles from whence the Author draws all 
his sabsequent inferences. When a writer, at the 
very commencement of his argument, hazards opi- 
unions so utterly at variance with the common 
notions Of society, he either deserves to be dis- 
missed as a heated speculator, or examined with 
profound and detailed attention. We cannot al- 
low him space for the latter, but are unwilling to 
dismiss him as the former. Our Author supposes 
that society contains naturally and inherently the 
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seeds of perfection in itself, and that man, 
born with few evil passions to impede his 
advances to excellence, has only to be lett tw 
himself, unrestricted by those regnlations which 
he is pleased to designaie as “ arrant har. 
bug,’”’ to show how villainously he has been tra. 
duced by annalists and historians, from the time 
of the Author of the Pentatench downwards. 
There is no doubt but that man has for ages been 
the victim of legislation—there is no doubt but 
that priests have distorted religion, and statesmen 
have played for a private interest with public po. 
litics. These are traths from which we must pot 
skrink, but the deductions oar anthor draws from 
them are not always sound. Happily, however, 
that era has frisen in the Christian world when 
we can hear opposing opinions withont jatole- 
rance—when we can canvass great truths with. 
out giving hard names; and we, as Christians 
ourselves, are willing to set the first example of 
differing withont violence, and contradicting with 
out hatred. We dislike, then, many of the notions 
of the author before us: had we time, we would 
undertake to disprove many of his conclusions ; 
but as it is, we leave him, with. a regret that one 
who has learned to think has not thought more 
deeply—that one who can write so ably has not 
written more profitably to the solid interests of 
mankind. We hope when he next appears be 
fore the public to greet him with more kindness, 
and examine his claims to notice with a more ce- 
remonious respect. 


Glen Mowbray. 


This is a work of talent, spirit, and promise, 
spoilt by an evident imitation of Vivian Grey. 
Of that book it may be indeed said that it is as 
bad as a model, as it is clever as a composition, 
We advise our author to appear again before 
the world with a more settled purpose, and after 
more deliberate study. He has talents which 
ought to insure popularity. 


Fitz-George. 


This is one of those works in which a philoso- 
phic and sareastic mind covers bitter treth in 
smiling fiction. The character of George the 
Fourth and the favourites of his Court are pre 
sented to us under false names— but with litle 
other departare from reality. Perhaps indeed 
the author somewhat maliens the mind, the in- 
tellect, and the condact of the late King, We 
incline to believe that George [V. had a fine 
nature, bat that it was early and perimanently 
corrupted. This as it may be, the author of 
Fitz George bas produced a work fall of that 
ability which few living can rival—full too of a 
grave and sad experience of human follies—of 
the disparities of the world—of the half monkey, 
half-tiger dispositions of mankind. We confes 
we should like to see the author of Fits George 
(we recognize “ the fine Roman hand”) engage! 
in some work that should not be the offspring « 
one season. Let him take time in a deliberat 
and consummate plan, and time will reward bun 
for the trouble. He has some of the principal 
requisites for the formation of a great Novel. 
Let him not forget that the greatest of all re 
quisites is matured design 
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Economy of Manufactures. By C. Bab- 
bage, M.A. 


Among the many circomstances which in a 
more peculiar manner distinguish the present age 
from those which have preceded it, and induce 
us to consider the history of the past, as it affects 
man, as existing in that relation to his future 
prospects and powers, which the dreams and fal. 
lacies of infancy bear to the sober and matared 
strength of more advanced years, uo circumstance 
is so calculated to excite the astunishment of the 
observer as the Titanic efforts of which our manu- 
factarers, aided by the combined exertions of 
intellectnal skill and unlimited mechanical power, 
have now become capable. A new Prometheus 
in the form of chemical agency, applied to ceun- 
teract the natural inertia or stubborn texture of 
matter, has descended upon earth within the last 
fifty years. Manufactories which were formerly 
considered the mere abodes of industry and indi- 
vidoal exertion, are totally changed in their cha- 
racter, and may now be considered as schools of 
the most exalted science. The experience of the 
first philosophers is brought into requisition by the 
minatest operation. Truths acquired by the em- 
ployment of patient analysis, or its converse 
method of investigation, through many a series of 
watchful observations, are rendered the willing 
inswuments of the anlettered artisan. Every 
gaseous principle has been enthralled for the pro- 
duction of beneficial practical effects, and the 
knowledge of one of the simple properties of fluid 
bodies, arms the hand of an infant with force, 
compared with which the fabled exertions of the 
Syracusan of old sink into insignificance. Nor is 
this all; by these means Great Britain is ren- 
dered the vast factory of the whole earth. The 
face of the seas is covered by her fleets, and the 
products of the looms of Manchester and the work- 
shops of Birmingham bartered for the riches of 
Asia, or the raw material supplied by American 
commerce, cause that increased reflux of wealth 
into her harbours, which immediately assumes 
the form of increased capital, and in that shape 
supplies the encouragement to fresh exertions, 

improved skill, and more extensive exportation. 
Traly, in that word manufacture is comprehended 
something more than the mere effects of physical 
labour, These reflections have, of course, been 
made many hundreds of times before, yet it is 
impossibly to prevent their recurrence after the 
perusal of Mr, Babbage’s book, which, although 
prevented, by the extensive natare of the subject, 
from coutaining any minateness of detail, supplies 
us, at least, with the vast outlines of our produc- 
ing system, in its several relations to science and 
political economy. The Author thinks it advis- 
able, and all rational persons will agree with him 
in opinion, that every ove engaged in the pursuit 
of an individual branch of art, should have a 
general knowledge of the whole system, of which 
his own occupation forms a constitaent; and to 
forward this desirable result, he bas produced, 
with great labour and accurate personal investi- 
gation, what may be considered a digest of all 
the collateral iniormation affecting the principles 
on which the prosperity of our manufacturing 
interests is founded, To examine any position 
separately would involve a longer discussion than 
our limits at present permit, as it is one of the 





characteristics of political’ science that all its 
parts are so intimately connected with each other 
as to preclude the examination of any single 
subject, without considering, at the same time, 
those immediately connected with it, and ulti- 
mately, the very fundamental principles of the 
science itself. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves with general commendation, and have 
merely to observe, that a more ¢leat, explicit, 
and unprejadiced treatisé upon the important sub- 
ject to which it is devoted, has never yet, to the 
best of our belief, issued from the press, nor one 
from which we could with greater confidence 
augur satisfaction and benefit to all classes of 
readers. 


Maternal Sketches ; with other Poems. 
By Eliza Rutherford. 


There is much feeling and tenderness in the 
** Maternal Sketches,” which form the principal 
poem in this modest little volume. The sensations 
of a mother on the birth of her first-born, the 
charms of opening infancy, parental anticipations, 
with a number of illustrative anecdotes of ma- 
ternal tenderness and filial affection, are given 
with great truth and beauty. The minor poems 
are numerous, and from one of these we select 
a sonnet to the Hon. Mrs, Hope, the lady to 
whom Mrs. Rutherford’s interesting and elegantly 
written volume is dedicated ;— 


TO THE HON. MRS. HOPE, 


**O thou! whose lovely character displays 
The tender virtues of that name most dear, 
To thee I dedicate my humble lays, 
And pour my numbers on thy polished ear. 
No tale with proud enchantment seeks to move, 
Franght with the glow of eastern imag’ry ; 
Yet, haply, dearer to thy heart may prove 
My simple song of cradle minstrelsy. 
When master spirits strike the sounding lyre, 
Enchanted nature owns the magic thrall; 
Yet simple strains may some sweet thoughts 
inspire, 
Some pleasing visions of the past recall : 
Sv, when the sounds of martial music cease, 
Sweet through the valley breathes the pipe of 
peace.” 


Standard Novels. No. XV. Vol. XVI. 
Discipline and Self-Control. By Mrs. 
Brunton. | 

At the time these novels were first published 
they created a great sensation in the world at 
large, whether literary or otherwise. Their ex- 
cellent moral tendency, pure religious feeling, 
an acute description and discrimination of cha- 
racter, placed them at once high in the esteem 
of all who had any sense of the value of female 
worth: and notwithstanding the amazing strides 
that have more recently been made towards per- 
fection in the writing aml arrangement of tic- 
titious works, we would place them first, or, at 
least, amongst the first, in a young lady’s book- 
case. 

** Discipline,” although written some time after 
“ Self-Control,” is particularly interesting, from 
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its containing a Memoir of the interesting Author, 
and copious, but not too numerous extracts from 
her beautifol letters, which are samples of a 

ul, elegant, and flowing style, devoid of 
any bordering upon affectation or pre- 
tension. Her modest shrinking from _ pablic 
knowledge ; her love of domestic happiness; her 
appreciation of all that is beautital in nature or 
art; and her fine, elevated religion softening and 
sunctifying all her acts and feelings to the best 
and purest end, cannot be contemplated without 
mach sorrow at her early death. The embeilish- 
ments in these volumes are amongst the best 
that have adorned this interesting and well-chosen 
library: those of “ Discipline” are from the pen- 
cil and barin of Stephanoff and Bull, while “ Self- 
Control” owes its acornments to the tasteful draw- 
ings of Miss Lacy Adams, 


Poland, Homer, and other Poems. 


There is a great deal of true and beautifal 
poetry, and much enthusiasm in the cause of free- 
dom in this litth volume: but alas for Poland | 
what signify oor songs and sayings if we only 
incite heft sons to combat io order to look tamely 
on while they perish in the death-struggle? Far 
better had it been to have left them in their old 
repose than rouse them to an impotent effort, 
which, anaided, could only end in riveting their 
chains more firmly. Of the second poem Homer 
is the hero, and a most philosophic and poetical 
picture of the past itis, such as none but a true 
son of the muse could have penned. The prin- 
cipal remaining poem is a ‘ Lament for Percy 
Bysshe Shelley.” We gladly recommend the 
volume to public attention. 


Scenes from the Belgian Revolution. By 
C. F. Henningsen, Author of ‘* The last of 
the Sophis.”’ 


Broken Chains; a Poem, in Four Can- 
tos. By a Young Englishman. 


Here are too little books of verse, not much 
overburdened with any other pretension to poetry, 
the first of which is an outpouring of wrath upon 
the authors of the Belgian Revolution, which the 
Author ascribes to a troop of glaziers’ apprentices 
and disorderly printers’ devils, and a lament over 
our foreign policy, and the wrongs done to our 
ancient ally of Holland, The second, on the 
other hand, is a glorification of the Three Days of 
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the Barricades, engrafted upon a tale, not particy. 
larly intelligible, of a Norman woman beloved by 
a gentleman with an Irish name. The conclusion, 
which is separate from the story, consists of a 
lament over the fall of Poland. The book 


printed in Paris, and is, altogether, a good deal’ 


more in French than English taste. 


Popular Zoology, comprising Memoirs 
and Anecdotes of the Quadrupeds, Birds, 
and Reptiles, in the Zoological Society's 
Menagerie ; with Figures of the more im- 

rtant and interesting. To which is pre- 

xed a descriptive Walk round the Gardens, 
with illustrative Engravings. 


This little book contains a vast deal of informa. 
tion, conveyed in a popular and aneciotic style. 
**The Animal Biography” of Bingley is appa- 
rently the model adopted by the compiler, who 
has industriously availed himself of the labours of 
recent naturalists and travellers. The figures are 
well executed, and unustally numerous. They 
are, moreover, faithful representations of the 
animals from which they are taken, and will be 
readily recognized by those who have seen the 
originals, The book is altogether an attractive 
one, and for unscientific, more especially youthful 
readers, an entertaining and unexceptionable com- 
panion. ) 


Letters to the Young. By Miss Jews- 
bury. 


The fact of any work having reached a third 
edition at a time like the present, when the fresh 
and usefal current of literature is choked by a 
multitade of political thoughts, surmises, and 
speculations, is a sufficient proof of its excellence 
and popularity. It is impossible to enlogize these 
letters too highly, or recommend them too strongly 
to the parents or guardians of our young friends, 
for they contain the essence of all that is pure, 
and necessary, and holy, for them to feel and 
know. There is more sound and practical re- 
ligion condensed in the pages of the little volame 
now upon our table, than in half the tomes of 
homilies and sermons that have been published 
during the last five years. The language through- 
out is well chosen and elegant, and the style care- 
fully polished ; in some places we are inclined to 
think it almost too didactic, an error it is more 
than difficult to avoid in such a work. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Tr is clear that the acted drama of this 
country is on the eve of a great and import- 
antchange ; the decree for its reformation 
has gone forth, and nothing can now pre- 
vent its fulfilment. In the mean time, 
things have reached their worst. One of 
our national theatres has closed ure- 
ly, for lack of that support which, had it 
been deserved, would not have been with- 
held. The other, after keeping open at the 
expense of the brains and bodily exertions 
of one individual (for the benefit of all con- 
cerned in it, except that one ! )—has fallen 
into the hands of a foreign adventurer, to be 
made into a ‘“Cirque Olimpique,” a ‘‘ Salle 
d'Opera,” a ‘* Theatre Frangais,” or any 
thing else that may best suit the views of its 
Entrepreneur ; any thing, in fact, except a 
theatre for the legitimate performance of the 
legitimate English Drama, On the other 
hand, the only theatre in London that is of a 
fitting size for the representation of dramas 
that depend for their success on their appeal 
to the intellect rather than the eye, has been 
opened only to exhibit, to the utmost con- 
ceivable dis-advantage, the melancholy con- 
dition of the greatest actor, and with one or 
two exceptions, the greatest genius of our 
day. Kean, while his performances were 
the highest and noblest intellectual exhibi- 
tions that the present generation has had the 
opportunity of witnessing, was offered to us 
under circumstances which enabled nine out 
of ten spectators at best but to guess at their 
character and quality; and now that they 
do but at best permit a guess at what they 
were, they are offered under circumstances 
which make it impossible to overlook what 
they are. Finally, the least faulty actor of 
the day has taken leave of the stage ; the 
most versatile and accomplished one has left 
it, to seek in a foreign land that patronage 
of which the state of our theatres affords him 
no prospect here; his daughter—the only 
female tragedian of the day—has accompa- 
nied him; and the only remaining actor 
whose pretensions are worthy to be named 
im connexion with our national drama, is 
without an engagement, and likely to re- 
main so. 

All this is bad enough ; but we cannot 
merely tolerate but rejoice at it, considering 
that it all tends to add weight to that load 
of error and folly which we English never 
acquire the power of throwing off till it ac- 
cumulates to a weight that cannot any longer 
be borne. It is the last feather which breaks 
the back of the horse; and till shat is on 
the point of being imposed upon us, we 
English pack-horses walk willingly under 
the burthen. Until the Duke of Wellington 
told us we wanted no Reform, we were con- 
tent to do without one. We could cheer- 


fully bear the burthens which the 
of ages had been heaping upon us, but we 
could not bear to be told that we ought to 
bear them, or that we had none but whole- 
some ones to bear. In fact, we are willin 
to put up with every species of bodily a 
intellectual degradation, except the lightest 
of all, the feather—that which comes in the 
shape of an impertinence. We permitted 
the managers of our great theatres to charge 
us a monstrous price for witnessing to what 
a monstrous extent they could succeed in 
degrading the national drama behind the 
curtain, and outraging the public morals 
before it—(we allude, of course, to the state 
of the lobbies and upper-boxes—a state in- 
credible to those who are not compelled to 
witness it); but the impertinence of prose- 
pr: hae body who attempted to offer us 
something better was not to be borne. We 
rebelled—showed a disposition to take the 
law into our own nasheed what would 
otherwise have been the work of years, has 
been done in a day. A select committee of 
the House of Commons seldom or never fails 
in its duty, at least on a question in which 
arty has no concern—and, we repeat, the 
form Bill of our national drama is at 
hand. 

The novelties of the month have been 
confined to the Haymarket Theatre, and to 
two insignificant and extravagant pieces, 
one of which has already Sappeid from 
the bills, and the other will have done so by 
the time this notice reaches our readers— 
and the momentary success of both of which 
depended upon the exertions of the, in every 
respect, excellent actor for whom they were 
written —Farren. But when a piece is 
written for an actor the public are apt to 
think that they have little concern in it, and 
to treat it accordingly. And such has been 
the case with ‘‘ The Boarder,” and “ The 
Wolf and the Lamb.” The last-named is 
a first dramatic attempt, and of a gentleman 
{a son of Charles Mathews) whose name 
gives him claims to indulgence at least ; 
otherwise, we should say that his piece is 
almost as devoid of promise as it is of per- 
formance. It consists of the momentary 
embarrassments into which a bashful man is 
drawn by being passed off as a model of all 
that is ‘‘ gay,”’ in the servants’-hall sense of 
that term. The truth is, that these futile 
‘first attempts” should be discouraged ; 
otherwise, the renovation of the Drama— 
though nothing can long impede it—is not 
so near at hand as we are anxious to believe 
it. It is the besetting sin of the day in con- 
nexion with such matters, that every body 
who can hold a pen, fancies he can produce 
a dramatic piece as good as those which he 
is nightly in the habit of witnessing. And, 
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in fact, so he cam; it is “‘aseasy aslying;” of reputation to lose, will risk it in any 


and it has brought the Drama into such other department of literature rather than 
contempt, that those who have even a vestige that. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


THE COSMORAMA. 

There is no exhibition in London at once 
so cheap and interesting as the Cosmorama, 
It consists of eight works ; and the principle 
upon which they are made to resemble in 
extent, as well as in character, the places 
they represent, is now, we believe, pretty 
well known. It is, however, one of the 
most singular and agreeable of all the modes 
of rendering science subservient to amuse- 
ment. Here, for example, in the first view, 
we have the Mausoleums of Palmyra—and 
we are seduced for a moment into the belief 
that sume enchantment has placed us in the 
midst of a silent and ruined city of the dead, 
and that we are actually trampling upon the 
dust that was man, some score of centuries 
ayo. 

In the next, Constantinople, we have 
a picture of a different kind. ‘The seven- 
hilled city has been copied by moonlight, 
but on the awful night of August 1831, 
when the whole suburb of Pera was destroy- 
ed by fire. If our reader will refer to a past 
number of the New Monthly, he will find a 
vivid account of this event, from a gentle- 
man who was among the sufferers. He will 
be repaid for the trouble of again perusing 
it, if he visit the Cosmorama. ‘The extra- 
ordinary eflect produced by the management 
of light and shade, in giving to the scene so 
many varied hues, as the flames may be 
imagined to rise or fall, and the moon to 
shine brightly, or be for a moment obscured 
by the thick smoke that is sent upwards 
from a thousand houses—of this we can give 
our readers but a faint idea, it must be seen 
to be at all understood or enjoyed. 

No. 3, is the interior of the Pantheon at 
Paris, one of the most magnificent buildings 
in the French capital. 

‘The interior of this edifice is composed of 
four naves, which lead to the dome, and 
with a row of round pillars separated from 
the lateral naves, elevated five steps above 
the pavement of the principal nave. These 
round pillars of the Comnthian order, fluted, 
and about 38 feet high, are 130 in number. 
These petstyles support an entablature, 
whose {neze 1s eanched with festoons, which 
are surmounted by a balustrade. The ceil- 
ings of the mave are remarkable for taste 
and elegant sapheity. The whole length 
of the interior of this temple is 282 feet, and 
the breadth 238; the iaterior dome is the 
centre where the four naves end: there is 


between them a square space of 62 feet on 
the side, and whole angles are occupied by 
four triangular pillars, which now sopport 
the dome. ‘Lhese pillars are decorated at 
their angles by corresponding round pillars 
to those of the nave. In the interior of the 
dome, instead of round pillars, are pilasters 
of the same proportions. These pillars are 
united together by four arcades, 42 feet wile 
and 64 high. The interior diameter of the 
dome, taken from the frieze, is 62 feet. 
Above the entablature rises, upon an ‘inte- 
rior stilobate, the peristyle, composed of 
sixteen Corinthian columns. The dome is 
composed of three cupolas ; in the middle of 
the first is a circular opening, 29 feet 5 
inches in diameter, through which is seen 
the second cupola, very light, and whose 
ceiling represents the ascension of St. Gene- 
vieve, painted by Gros. The he'ght of the 
first cupola is 178 feet, and the height of 
the top at the second cupola, from the level 
of the pavement, is 209 feet 7 inches. 

The fourth view is that of Amsterdam, 
with its churches and its towers, its dock- 
yards and its storehouses—all giving the 
idea of a wealthy and powerful city. 

The fifth is the village of Interlachen, and 
the delightful country-houses that environ it, 
which are rapidly increasing by the settle- 
ment of strangers) ‘This beautiful plain, 
extending more than three miles, is perha 
of all the countries in Switzerland, 
which holds out the greatest inducement for 
a traveller to make along stay. The climate 
is so mild, that in the month of February 
the meadows are enamelled with flowers. 

‘Lhe three next views are those of the Palace 
of Versailles, the Park of Versailles, and 
Mount Etna. ‘The last is seen with all the 
effect it can derive from the changes of light 
and shade, to represent the termble moun- 
tain. 

We have dwelt at somewhat greater length 
than usual upon the several works in. thts 
Exhibition, because their chief valae and 
attraction are derived from the cireumstances 
under which they are shown, and: which 
give to the spectator the most complete and 
perfect idea of what Nature or Art has made 
the scenes or structures they are designed to 
represent. We know of no Exbibition 0 
the metropolis so hkely to satisfy the visitor 
that his time and money have’ been well 
Spent. 


So. 
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FINE ARTS—PUBLICATIONS. 


Sketches in Italy, No. VII. and VIII. 
Drawn on Stone, by W. Linton. 


We have already directed the attention of all 
lovers of the picturesque, in nature and art, to 
Mr. Linton’s admirable Sketches in Italy. The 
two parts now under our notice fully Justify our 
anticipations of its complete success; they are the 

of a true artist, who has feli and ap- 
preciated the scenes he has copied, and has afford- 
ed as a more accurate and more agreeable idea of 
the beautiful, in a beautiful land, than we could 
have derived from more finished works, 


Gallery of the Society of Painters in 
Water-colours, No. ITI. 


This part contains Southampton, drawn by Cop- 
ley Pielding, engraved by ©. Cooke; Forest Hall 
Mountains, painted by Dewint, engraved by Ker- 
not; and Italy, painted by Harding, eugraved by 
Goodall. Three fine prints; but the promise of 
variety should, we think, have been sustained by 
the introdaction of one of an historical character. 
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Characteristic Sketches of Animals. 
Drawn by Thomas Landseer. Part VIII. 


This part concludes the volume—a very beau- 
tifully-ilustrated and valuable collection of the 
rarest or most interesting animals. Mr. Landseer 
has acquired the highest reputation in this peca- 
liar department of art—there is a freedom and an 
accuracy in his designs and etchings that capnot 
fail to satisfy the most scrupulous Zoologist, while 
with the public he is sure to be a favourite, from 
the agreeable manner in which the accompani- 
ments are introduced, The letter-preas is by Mr. 
Barrow ; the descriptions are written with consi- 
derable talent, and in a very popular form. 


England and Wales, from ~~. by 
J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. No. XIV. 


The prints in this number consist of St. Cathe- 
rine’s Hill, near Guildford (with the episode of a 
fair), Chatham, Margate, and Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; 
they are among the most exquisite productions of 
Art of which the country can boast, The publi- 
cation continues to be conducted with great spirit 
—and, as a national work, we heartily wish it 
success. 





PROCEEDINGS 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mr, Brockedon gave an account of the 
Pering anchor, preceded by remarks upon 
the use and general form of the common 
anchor, which, he said, had scarcely varied 
during 2000 years, though in its structure 
some changes had taken place, chiefly from 
the increased magnitudes now required,— 
that its bulk, amounting even to five tons 
for a first-rate, rendered it an instrument of 
extremely difficult formation, from the thick- 
ness of those parts which, in welding, the 
hammer seldom reached. The old mode of 
obtaining these large forged masses, was by 
forming of iron bars, kept together 
by rings, which, at a welding heat, were ce- 
mented by tilt-hammers and other heavy 
percussive powers ; but the force of the blow 
seldom effectively reached the inner bars. 
The consequence was, that the stretching 
of the outer bars exceeding that of the inner, 
the tenacity of the bars was unequal, and 
of the mass defective. This difhculty of 
welding a large mass was increased at the 
crown of the anchor, where the shank was 
joined to the arms, where it was thickest, 
and where the increased quantity put for 
security increased the difficulty of making 
it secure, and it was in this part that most 
of the old anchors broke. 

Mr. Pering’s first improvements were in 


the formation of the parts, by flat plates or 


bars. of iron edgewise to the line of 
Tesistance. is structure, it is not ne- 
cessary'to the strength of the anchor that 


the inner plates should be welded together ; 
compared with an anchor fagotted in the 
July.—voL. XXXVI. NO. CXXXIX. 
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usual way, and rendered completely solid 
by welding, it is very much stronger ; as the 
flat plates, by successive rolling, become 
fibrous, and acquire a greatly increased 
strength over a more crystallised iron. 
When these flat bars are firmly welded on 
the outside, the greatest strength is attained 
in the direction of each part, and every part 
of Mr. Pering’s anchor is thus formed of 
layers of plates placed edgewise to the strain 
towhich it is liable. This is accomplished 
at the crown, or joining of the shank to the 
arms, in an admirable manner: the plates 
at the lower end of the shank are split 
through their sides and turned, edgewise of 
the layers, on either side, so as to form the 
inner part of the arms. The outer is form- 
ed likewise of plates turned edgewise, and 
overlaying the inner } gor. thus continuing 
the fibrous course and strongest resistance 
of the iron through that part of the Pering 
anchor which had always been the weakest 
in the old one. 

Some improvements in the form have also 
been made by Mr. Pering, by giving a 
curve to the arms from the fluke or palm, to 
the crown, which places the fulcrum nearer 
the resisting end of | the lever, at the moment 


- when its resistance is greatest in raising the 


anchor. It is difficult to convey an idea 
of these differences of structure and form 
without diagrams, which, though exhibited 
at the Royal Institution, cannot be given 
here. Many beautiful models in and 
iron were n by Mr. Brockedon, to il- 
lustrate the subj Mr. Pering’s first im- 
provements, chiefly in structure, were pa- 
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tented in 1813, and are now entirely adopt- 
ed in his Majesty’s navy. Last year Mr. 
Pering patented an improvement in the 
form of his anchor, in which, by increasing 
in the direction of the strain, the depth of 
the metal, in an anchor of the same weight, 
he gained strength as he increased the line 
of resistance. Numerous trials against 
other anchors, of the same, or greater weight, 
proved the superior advantages of the Pe- 
ring anchors. 

Several trials have taken place at Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth, and Chatham Pd 
yards, before Commissioners Fanshawe, 
Grey, Barlow, and Ross. The first, April 
1813, of 24 cwt., it broke a 24 cwt., 
29 ewt., and 35 cwt. At Chatham, Ilth 
April, 1815, against one of 25 ewt. ; Ports - 
mouth, in May 1816, 48 cwt.; at Ply- 
mouth, 1831, of 53 cwt. In the last, the 
trial was made against a hollow-shanked 
anchor of Mr. Rogers ; the two anchors op- 
posed bore great power. The mode of trial 
was by placing the toes or points of the 
flukes against two large bollards firmly 
propped ; two three-fold blocks were then 
ashed and reevea to the ring of each an- 
chor by a nine-inch hawser ; the standing 
parts of each were carried to two capstans, 
one on either side, which capstans were 
manned by one hundred men to each; on 
the two first heaves, the two toes or points 
of the arms of the hollow-shanked anchor 
gave way; on the two last heavings, the 
two arms of Mr. Rogers’ anchor gave way 
in three places, the whole of which was sus- 
tained on one arm only of Mr. Pering’s. 
The strain was so great that it brought the 
hundred men at each capstan to a stand- 
still, and may be calculated at about 350 
tons dead weight. 

The cost of anchors for the public ser- 
vice is immense: to supply the navy once 
only, requires a sum above 500,0001. Each 
first-rate anchor employs twenty men forty 
days ; forty per cent. of metal is wasted in 
the forging ; and the cost of such an anchor 
is 4001, 

It is difficult to imagine any improvement 
of which the anchor is now capable ; the 
experience of ages has proved its general 
form to be the best. The enormous sive of 
modern anchors presents great difficulties 
in their manufacture; for a first-rate, 
weighing 2,600 tons afloat, requires, not 
merely strength enough in the anchor to 
prevent its drifting, but to _— the enor- 
mous momentum of such a bulk in motion, 


produced by the pressure of the wind on her 
rigging and the sea on her bows, and form- 
ing an aggregate of power to be restrained, 
which the mind can scarcely conceive. The 
old mode of structure, now so clearly proved 
to be defective, has been superseded ; and 
the Pering anchor leaves nothing that is 
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obviously imperfect to correct. Mr. Brock. 
edon closed his remarks by observing, that 
when the immense importance of this in- 
strument is considered, the improvements 
made by Mr. Pering in its form, and most 
especially in its structure, must be to him a 
source of honourable pride and gratification, 
and to his country (the greatest as a mari- 
time power) one of the most important bene- 
fits ever conferred for the preservation of life 
and property. Many valuable additions 
have been made to our means of production 
in manufacture—new wants have been cre- 
ated by the facility of gratifying them, in 
calling to our aid new mechanical combina- 
tions from our powerful resources; but, 
however ingenious these may be, however 
they may raise the character of this country 
for skill, and increase the capital of our 
manufacturers, they sink in interest when 
compared with the anchor. The steam- 
engine, with all its wonders, was not essen- 
tial to the maritime intercourse of nations; 
but the anchor is indispensable, and without 
it the steam-engine itself would be compa- 
ratively worthless, since the excess of its 
productions would soon destroy its utility if 
these were limited in their use to the coun- 
try which produced them. 


SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Mr. Macneill’s paper, on the subject of 
the Stowe Valley improvement on the Holy- 
head Road, was poe in which the compa- 
rative advantages of four different methods, 
with regard to original outlay and ultimate 
benefit to the public, were fully discussed. 
The subject of ‘‘ The comparative advan- 
tages of iron and wood, as materials for the 
construction of boats and other vessels,” 
was entered into at some length, and some 
particulars given of various iron boats which 
are in present use on the Forth and Clyde, 
the Ardrossan, and other canals. Several, 
which were constructed of plate-iron, were 
stated to have been employed for 15 or 18 
years on the Oxford Canal, and are much 
approved of by the proprietors. These boats 
weigh from seven to eight tons each, the 
total length is 70 feet, width 7 feet, sides 
4 inch, and bottom % inch in thickness; 
they are capable of carrying a burthen of 
30 tons, but usually loaded with from 22 to 
24 tons. They are more expensive than 
timber boats in the proportion of 120/. to 
901. but superior in point of durability. 

Some allusion was incidentally made to 
the present imperfect condition of the Lon- 
don street pavement in several situations, 
and an opinion expressed in favour of hav- 
ing the stones considerably narrower on the 
top ; if limited to a breadth not exceeding 
five inches, it would probably be the means 
of preventing the accidents arising from the 
slipping of horses’ feet, and supersede the 
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necessity of having the stones grooved on 
the surface, an expensive operation which 


has been resorted to on Holborn Hill, and 
other places, for this very purpose, 

A fall account of a steel suspension 
bridge across the Danube at Vienna, was 
communicated by Mr. Hawkins; all the 
steel used in this bridge was manufactured 
immediately from decarbonated cast-iron, 
in Styria, one of the German states. The 
span is 234 feet English, and the versed 
sine or depression of the chain in the mid- 
dle, 15 feet. M. Ignace Von Mitis, by 
whom this bridge was constructed, calculates 
the total weight of steel at less than half the 
wee of iron which would be necessary, 
or that a steel bridge of haif the weight of 
an iron one, would be the stronger of the 
two; and according to experiments made 
in this country, the cohesive power of cast- 
steel was found to be more than double that 
of malleable iron. With regard to the com- 

tive merits of iron and steel bridges 
as applicable to this country, it was thought 
the small cost of production in Germany, 
on account of the R merounes they possess in 
the use of wood charcoal for the manufacture 
of both iron and steel, rendered the adop- 
tion of steel bridges more advisable in that 
country than in England, where the price of 
material, as well as working the steel, is 
comparatively so much higher. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY- 


At a recent sitting of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, a letter from Dr. Richard- 
son was read, calling attention to the pro- 
bable condition of Captain Ross and _ his 
little party, and submitting to its consider- 
ation a project to relieve them, if living and 
to be found. It was worthy of one who had 
himself undergone the penalty of suffering 
in these unprofitable regions, At the sitting 
of the same society on the 14th inst. it was 
announced that siace the above letter, Dr. 
Richardson had made application to the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Hay, on the same 
subject, and had himself offered to conduct 
asmall exploring party. The proposal had 
been favourably received ; but from the po- 
litical condition of the country at this mo- 
ment, it was not likely to be shears at 
part. The answer, however, leads us to 

ope that it will not be long before the ge- 
herous offer of Dr. Richardson will be ac- 
cepted ; and if any one be especially qua- 
ified to conduct such an expedition with 
peat hopes of success, he is the man. We 

lieve it is proposed by Dr. Richardson 
to proceed from Hudson’s Bay into the in- 
terior, ina N. W. direction, to Coronation 
Gulf, where he will commence his search in 
an easterly direction. Passing to the north, 
along the eastern side of this gulf, he would 
%on arrive at Point Turnagain, the eastern 
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point of his own former discovery. It is 
about this spot, in our own opinion, that he 
would be most likely to obtain some inform- 
ation from the Esquimaux respecting the 


Victory, the small steam vessel which Cap- 
tain commanded, from its position 
with respect to Prince Regent's Inlet, down 


which the Captain woul - Having 
reached this part, Dr. Richardson woul 
continue his route to the eastward, and pe- 
netrate as far as Melville Peninsula, addin 
to geographical discovery in his way; an 
here again, it is probable, he might hear of 
Captain Ross from the Esquimaux. By 
this route our Map of North America would 
be completed in a part which yet remains 
blank, and a continued coast would be laid 
down from the Straits of the Fury and 
Hecla, to Point Beechey, leaving the small 
tract of land between Sir John Franklin’s 
discovery and that of the Blossom, alone 
unexplored. These, however, are minor 
considerations, when compared to the prin- 
cipal object of the expedition ; and we have 
only heartily to wish success to the enter- 
convinced that, unless Captain Ross 

as actuall through Bebring’s 
Strait, we shall thus only obtain authentic 
intelligence of him, It may not be gene- 
rally remembered, however, that nearly 
three years have elapsed since Captain 
Ross and the companions of his hazardous 
enterprise set out, having sailed from Loch- 
ryan on the 13th June, 1829. 


CHESTERFIELD LITERARY AND PHILOSO- 
PHICAL SOCIETY. 


The following passage is from a recent 
publication, comprising two lectures on cir- 
culation, respiration, and mode of nutrition 
in plants and animals, delivered before the 
Chesterfield Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety, by W. H. Robertson, M.D. ‘ The 
bere of water which the sap gives off,. 

uring its passage through the leaves, is 
greater than any previous idea could, by 

ssibility, have led us to conceive. It, 
ir varies much, according to the dry- 
ness or moisture of the atmosphere ; the 
transpiration being much more considerable 
in hot and dry than in cold and moist wea- 
ther. Hales found that the common sun- 
flower exhaled no less, on an average, than 
about twenty ounces carne the twelve 
hours of day. You must all have seen, 
when you have risen early in the morning 
from the sleep-inviting couch, when you 
have early left the hot and confined bed- 
room, charged with the air which your own 
lungs had deteriorated, and gone to greet 
the glorious orb of day mounting the eastern 
horizon—yes, on such an oceasion, you 
must all have noticed the glittering drops 
shining with a brilliancy which the eye can 
scarcely look at, and refracting the sun’s 
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rays into all the colours of the rainbow, and 
ha like gems ‘on the leaves of the 
plants ‘arownd “you; and you may have 
thoughtlessly fancied them to be dew-drops ; 
these, however, ‘are the effects of the tran- 
spiration from the leaves. But the water 
transpited must bear a certain proportion 
in quantity to that which is absorbed by the 
roots, or the plant loses its freshness and its 
vigour ; it languishes and fades. Generally 
speaking, about a third is retained, to be 
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decomposed, resolved into its elements, and 
to assist in nourishing, providing for the ne- 
cessary waste, and contributing to the growth 
of the individual ; whilst two-thirds must be 
exhaled. Hence it is, that if plaats be ex- 
posed to the almost uninterrupted heat of 
a summer sun, they fade, sicken, and not 
unoften die; not because they are deficient 
in moisture, but because the quantity of 
fluids transpired is not in due proportion to 
that which is absorbed by the roots,” 





VARIETIES, 


Cultivation of the United Kingdom.—The following statement will be found interesting, 
as exhibiting the number of acres in cultivation in the United Kingdom, and the different 
purposes specified, for which they are employed in England and Wales; as well as the 
number of farms, and the annual amount of property derived from agriculture :— 














Caltivated Uncultivated Wastes, Barren and 
Acres. capable of improvement. unprofitable. Total. 
England . . 25,632,000 . 3,454,000 . 3,256,400 . 932,342,400 
Wales - « 3,117,000 530,000 . 1,105,000 . 4,752,000 
Scotland . . 5,265,000 5,950,000 . 8,523,930 . 19,738,930 
Ireland . . 12,525,280 4,500,000 . 2,416,664 . 19,441,944 
British Isles . 383,690 . 166,000. 669,469 . 1,119,159 
Total . 46,922,970 14,600,000 15,871,463 77,394,433 
In England and Wales, it is calculated that there are— 

3,250,000 Acres employed in the cultivation of Wheat. 

1,250,000 .... in that of Barley and Rye. 

GE oe cbecccececs Oats, Beans, and Peas, 

SIDED Seeteceoeset Clover, Rye Grass, &c. 

E SeED balecaceceee - Roots and Cabbages cultivated by the plough. 

2,100,000 ....00..... Fallows. 


i webeanes ee ot 


Hop-grounds. 


me tg cl a Pleasure Grounds. 


17,300,000 .....0.ee00. 
1,200,000 eee ee eeeeee 


Depastured by Cattle, 
Hedge Rows, Copses, and Woods. 


1,300,000 .... 0. ceeees Ways and Water Courses, &c. 


5,029,000 oe ee ee ee eee 


. Common and Waste Lands. 


37,094,000 Acres—Total of England and Wales. 
The number of farms in the United Kingdom is estimated at 2,000,000, and the pro- 


perty annually derived from agriculture in Great Britain and Ireland at £215,817,624. 


Premium ly the Highland Society of 
London.—It will be gratifying to the stu- 
dents of Gaelic Antiquities to learn that the 
Highland Society of London with its wonted 
liberality has, at a recent General Meeting, 
resolved to offer one hundred Guineas Pre- 
mium for the best History of the Highland 
Clans, their nature, origin, services, and 
moral effect in their respective districts. In 
addition to this munificent encouragement 
to undertake a work that cannot be consi- 
dered otherwise than national, every faci- 
lity in the power of the Society to procure 
information will be afforded to the compe- 
titors on their addressing Jonn Macdonald, 
Esq. the Secretary, No. 16, George Street, 
Mansion House, London. 


The works to be considered and prize 
awarded at the first meeting of the ceeey 
after the 21st of March 1834. Each wor 
to be eo by a sealed note bearing 
a corresponding motto on the outside with 
that on the envelope of the work itself, and 
containing the author’s name, which note 
will only be opened in the event of the 
Premium being awarded to the writer. 

The liberality of the Society in this affair 
deserves great commendation, as it is sup- 
posed that all the competitors have pro- 
bably more ‘or less already paid some atten- 
tion to the subject, for although it is interest- 
ing to the whole country, it is yet, from 
the language and the materials with which 
the inquiries must be conducted, one of those 
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erudite researches that can only be success- 
fully undertaken con amore, 

The Dike of Devonshire has in his pos- 
session the rosaty worn by Henry the 
Fighth. Upon the four sides of each bead 
are four circles, within which are carved 

ps; each taken from a different chapter 

in the Bible. Nothing can surpass the ex- 
quisite beauty of the workmanship of this 
relic of other days. Every figure is perfect, 
in consequence of the extreme minuteness 
of their size ; and the whole is from the de- 
sign of that great master, Holbein, who has 
xinted Henry im these identical beads. 
Phe rosary is ingeniously preserved from 
injury, while it is exhibited to full view, 


being suspended within a bell glass. 


According to a late statement of the Mo- 
ravians, the total number of the brethren 
scattered over the whole earth amounts to 
no more than about 16,000; nevertheless 
they keep up 127 missionary establishments 
among the heathen, at an expense of more 
than 9,000/. per annum. 


The second Report of the House of Com- 
mons Committee on the Irish ‘Tithe question 
has been printed. The Committee recom- 
mend that measures should, with as little 
delay as possible, be submitted to Parlia- 
ment:—1. A Bill to amend the provisions 
of the Tithe Composition Act, and to render 
them permanent and compulsory. 2. A 
Bill to constitute Ecclesiastical Corpora- 
tions in Ireland. 3. A Bill for the (om: 
mutation of Tithes in Ireland. The Com- 
mittee also recommend a new valuation of 
all benefices in Ireland, for the purposes of 
the first fruits, found with a view to charg- 
ing it with all church cess, for the building 
and repairing of churches, and for the due 
celebration of Divine worship. 


Comet.-—In the month of October this 
year, a comet of six and a half years’ du- 
ration will make its re-appearance. It has 
been ascertained by the most distinguished 
astronomers in France, that it will, when 
nearest the earth, be at the distance of six- 
teen millions of leagues. The comet of 
1811, when nearest the earth, was one hun- 
dred and forty-four millions of miles dis- 
tant; it will therefore be sixty-six millions 
of miles nearer the earth than the one which 


appeared in 1811. 


A Factory Child's Tale—‘‘ I work at 
Bradley Mills, near Huddersfield. A few 
days since I had three ‘ wratched cardings,’ 
about two inches long. ‘The slubber, Jo- 
seph Riley, saw them, showed them to me, 
and asked me if this was good work. I 
said,‘ No,’ He then, in the billy gait, took 
athick round leathern thong, and wailed 
me over the head and face, for, 1 think, a 
quarter of an hour, and for all my cheek 
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and lips were bleeding, he wailed me on, 
then sent me to.my work again, and I 
worked till a quarter past seven., I went 
to the mill at half-past five in the morning : 
he wailed me a bit past one in the afternoon. 
Nhe ap re wig hn I worked, the 

in the piecening gait. 
My right p ter was torn pod pairs oy ana ! 
much, and was black. My. lips. were ve 
much torn; and each of them was as thic 
as three li He lashed me very hard over 
my back, too, in all directions; but the 
skin was not torn because I had my clothes 
on. He has many a time stra me be- 
fore till 1 have been black; he has often 
struck me over the head, with the billy 
roller, and raised great lumps with it, At 
one time, when I had thrice ‘ little flyings,’ 
which I could not help, he took me out of 
the billy gait, lifted me into the window, 
tied a rope round my body, and hung me 
up to along pole that was sticking out of the 
wall, and there he left me hanging about 
five feet from the floor. I cried very much, 
and so in about ten minutes he took me 
down.” The above true account was taken, 
verbatim, from the lips of a r child, 
aged ten years, by Mr. R. Oastler, and has 
by him been communicated to the ‘‘ Leeds 
Intelligencer.” If this be not infant slavery 
—what is? 


Records of Voyagers.—The French cir- 
cumnavigator Bougainville, who passed 
through the Straits of Magellan, on his 
voyage round the world in 1767, deposited 
an account of his voyage on the summit of 
the Mountain of the Coen, which rises from 
the sea-side at Port Gallant, to the height 
of 2,400 feet. The place was well chosen, 
as its insulated position and lofty height 
render it a conspicuous mark, which can be 
seen from most parts of the Strait. From 
the years 1786 to 1789, Don Antonio de 
Cordova was employed in surveying the 
Straits, by order of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and his officers found the document 
left by Bougainville. Following his exam- 
ple, they deposited the paper containing 
their account, with that of Bougainville, 
in the place where the latter had been 
found on the summit of the mountain. These 
documents where not destined to remain 
undisturbed ; for during the recent survey 
of Captain King, in the Adventure and 
Beagle, some of the officers, during their 
rambles on the summit of the mountain, 
happened to discover a broken bottle, and 
not far from ita roll of paper. The latter 
was carefully conveyed to their command- 
er, when, though not without difficulty, the 
writing being in Latin, and much oblite- 
rated trom the effects of the weather, it was 
discovered to be the accounts of the pre- 
ceding voyagers. In the bottle was also 
found a small coin. The records were so 
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far perished that they could be no of use 
to any future navigator, and in consequence, 
— King had copies made on vellum, 
a ited these with the com in the 
anne on the summit of the mountain, 
rendering their situation as Conspicuous as 
possible, by a huge pile of stones. In ad- 
dition to the accounts of Bougainville’s and 
Cordova’s voyages, he also left one of the 
Adventure and Beagle, and the original 
documents have been lately deposited, by 
order of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, in the British Museum. 


Foreign 
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It appears from an official return, that 
the duty received in Great Britain on play- 
ing cards in 1827, when the duty was 2s. 6. 
amounted to 20,8641. 12s. 6d. The duty 
on each pack in 1828 was Is. and the gross 
receipt 17,3654. There has been a gradual 
falling off in the gross amount, and last 
year it was 14,400/, 2s. In Ireland, the 
duty in 1827, when the rate was 2s. 6d. a 
pack, amounted to 1,001/, 12s. 6d. Ia 
1829, the rate per pack being ls. the duty 
amounted to 403, lls. Last year it was 
only 108/. 18s. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


The American Republics. —There are now 
eleven Republics upon the American con- 
tinent, and at the head of every one of 
them is a “ military chieftain.” The fol- 
lowing, we believe, is a correct list of the 
presiding officers :— 

United States . 

Mexico ... 

Guatemala . . 

New Grenada . 

Venezela . 

Ecuador . 

Peru ® s208 

ne 2. e 'e..¢ 

Bolivia e . ° 

Buenos Ay res 

Hayti » 6.4 


General Jackson. 
General Bustamenta. 
General Morazan. 
General Obando. 
General Paez. 
General F lores. 
General Gamarra. 
General Prieto. 
General Santa Cruz. 
General Rosas. 
General Boyer. 


tustamenta and Obando are Vice-Fresi- 


dents acting as Presidents. Kosas has ten- 
dered his resignation, but being still in 
power at the date of the last accounts, and 
it being uncertain whether his resignation 
will be accepted, we have put him down ac- 
cordingly. 


Gold-washing —According to the inves- 
tigations of a German naturalist, the River 
Eider, which traverses part of the domin- 
ions of Hesse Darmstadt, Hesse Cassel, and 
Waldeck, contains as much gold as any of 
the rivers of Brazil. A company, on a 
large scale, is now forming, to benefit by 
this discovery. 


Excavations in Rome.—In prosecuting 
the excavations undertaken in the Forum 
at the public expense, there was lately 
found a triangular pedestal near Phocas’ 
column, which is conjectured to have form- 
ed the foot of a candelabrum ; it is in mar- 
ble, and of considerable size, and is orna- 
mented with several beautiful bas-reliefs in 
good preservation, representing Bacchantes 
dancing, on the al of the splendid danc- 


ing figures at Herculaneum, Independent- 
ly of a marble bust, this is the only speci- 
men of the plastic art which bas yet been 
brought to ight during the progress of the 
€xcCavallons in question. 


Population of Europe.—From statistical 
investigations, recently made by Moreau of 
Paris, it appears that the leading States of 
Europe will, at their sent rate of in- 
crease, double the number of their inhabi- 
tants at the undermentioned periods, when 
they will respectively possess the following 
aggregate of population :— 
1862 . 
1s72 . 
1873 
1874 
Ls79 
1376 
1883 
Is69 
1898 
1912 
1947 
1951 


peas «<< « ©/e ¢ 
Great Britain. . . .« 
AMesria . 6 « « 
Pc we of wietes 
Russia and Poland . 
Portugal se e 
Swedea and Norway 
BOO. «9 0m Oe 
Switzerland 

Denmark 

Tarkey and Greece . 
The Netherlands . 
States of Germany . 
France 


23,400 ,00u 
41,000,000 
74,500 000 
40 ,000 000 
93,009 Ooo 
7,360,009 

. 7,354,000 
25,500,000 
4,000 ,000 
3,000 ,000 
22.00 000 
12,200 ,0e0 
24,000 ,000 
63 ,000 ,000 


By this table we are made acquainted 
with the extraordinary fact that Prussia will 
double her population, barring such acct 
dents as human nature may have to encown- 
ter, in thirty-one years, whilst her petty 
neighbours must look on, without a remedy, 
for another eighty-five years before their 
numbers experience a similar increase. The 
disparity between England and France 1s no 
less marvellous: by the time when the lat- 
ter shall have doubled her human resources, 
ours, by Moreau’s showing, will have msen 
to upwards of one hundred millions of souls; 
in the which event the inhabitants of the 
British Isles will outnumber those of Gaul 
one moiety and more. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


American Plan of Potatoe Planting.— 
Mr. Robert Sainsbury, of West Lavington, 
Wilts, adopted last year the following mode 
of i toes (common in America), 
x poe + aaa oad of three sets was three 
score and sitteen potatoes, the greater part 
of a large size! “ Dig holes three feet 
distant, put the usnal quantity of dung at 
the bottom of the holes ; put im each hole 
three or four sets, and if it should be a dry 
summer, the roots will have the advantage 
of moisture ; while they are growing, fre- 
quently mould them up well, as there will 
be sufficient room. The fault of the Eng- 
lish in general is, that they diminish the 
produce of their potatoes by planting them 
too thick.” 


The rampion, a variety of the Campa- 
nula, was formerly cultivated for the sake 
of its roots, to be eatem the same as ra- 
dishes are now ; but beifig much inferior to 
this root, it has beem generally expelled 
from our gardensz but although eaten as 
radishes, it is not equal to them ; the roots 
when peeled and eaten as nuts, will be 
found a most excellent substitute for them 
in the dessert. The n also makes an 
excellent sallad; and when boiled and 
treated like spinage, it is much superior to 
that vegetable, and as the plant is sufficient- 
ly hardy to endure the severest winter, and 
to continue fresh during this season, it fur- 
nishes a luxury for the table when lettuces 
and spinage are not to be had. It should 
be sown in April or beginning of May. 


The old Hauthoy Strawberry, is with 
many considered to be far superior in flavour 


to all others ; but it is not much grown, le- 
cause it is At to be a bad bearer ; whereas 
the fact i ere 13 no kind of strawberry 
more prolific. In every bed of this straw- 
berry, treated in the usual manner, there are 
found ten barren or blind plants for one that 
is fruitful ; and as it is considered by some 
that those barren or blind plants bear the . 
male blossoms, and consequently are ne- 
cessary to enable the bearing plants to ma- 
ture their fruits ; and by others, that those 
oo which are barren one year, are pro- 
ific the next ; both the barrem and the pro- 
lifie plants are suffered to grow together ; 
but the fact is, the barren at prolific plants 
form two distinct varieties ; the prolific plant 
possesses the functions requisite, within 
itself, to perfect its fruit, and the barren 
plant is never prolific. The reason why 
the barren plant is always more numerous 
than the prolific plant, is, that it throws out 
its suckers earlier, and takes ion of 
the soil, to the exclusion of the prolific 
ones. To obtain a bed of the prolific plants, 
then, it is necessary to exterminate the bar- 
ren or blind plants; and the season for se- 
lecting them is when the plants are in bloom, 
the difference in the blossoms is sufficiently 
great to enable any person to see it. In 
the prolific blossom, the embryo fruit stands 
prominently forward, and the anthers which 
surround it are borne on stamens so short, 
as on a superficial view scarcely to be 
seen ; whilst on the barren plant the embryo 
fruit is very small, and the stamens are so 
long as to spread the anthers over the 
fruit so much, as almost to cover it from 
the sight. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


At a Meeting of the Albany Institute, 
held Jan. 26th, Richard Varick De Witt, 
Esq. communicated a paper “‘ on the means 
of preventing the explosion of steam boil- 
ers.” He recommends, says the Albany 
~ Daily Advertiser,”’ what he terms a hy- 
drostatie safety pipe, being a tube of a di- 
ameter proportional to the size of the boiler, 
and extending from a few inches below the 
surface of the water to a height of two feet 
to every pound of steam pressure that may 
be required. For instance, if the usual 
pressure at which an engine is worked be 
fifteen pounds, the pipe would be thirty feet 
high ; as soon as the steam acquires this 
force, the pipe would necessarily be filled 
with water, and any increase would drive 
the water out of it, until its lower orifice 
was uncovered, when it would afford a 





ready passage to the steam ; it would also 
give immediate notice, if, from neglect or 
otherwise, the water should happen to get 
below the point at which it ought to 
kept. He remarked, that his plan is not 
liable to any of the objections te which 
other means for the purpose were. A safety 
valve might be overloaded by accident or 
intentionally ; if it were under lock and 
key, it might become fixed in its place by 
rust; fusible plugs might not melt soon 
enough : but no possible danger could arise 
when the plan he suggested was adopted, 
except through wantonness in closing the 
pipe. A drawing was exhibited of the ap- 
paratus as applied to a boiler. 


Caoutchouc, or what has been commonly 
called India-rubber, which has for some 
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time past been manufactured into various 
useful articles of wearing-apparel, impervi- 
ous to wet, &c. is the subject of an article 
in a recent number of the ‘‘ Journal des 
Connaissances Usuelles et Pratiques,”’ in 
which it is observed that the caoutchouc is 
formed from the juice of two plants growing 
in the Indies, namely, the Jahopha Elastica, 
and the Ecvea Caoutchou, which the na- 
tives by means of moulds form into various 
shapes, and especially make of it a species 
of bottles, on which various designs are exe- 
cuted. Todry it, they expose it to the flame 
of resinous wood, the black smoke of which 
gives it the dark colour which is generally 
observed in it. M.de Humboldt brought to 
Europe some of the juice of the Ecvea Ca- 
outchou, from which white caoutchou was 
produced, as it would all be, were it not for 
the process already mentioned. It appears, 
however, that the mode of manufacturing it 
in England, of an apparently uniform con- 
sistency, has not been hitherto discovered in 
France, where in the attempts made for si- 
milar purposes, it was found that the places 
of junction of the different pieces of caout- 
chouc were discoverable in the manufactured 
article, whilst, as already observed, the arti- 
cles made in England presented an uniform 
texture, and the points of juncture were not 
discernible. But it is now thought that the 
secret has been discovered, and that by car- 
rying on the whole process under water, of 
separating the lamina of caoutchouc (which 
the French writer compares, as to its mass, 
with Gruyere cheese), the object may be 
achieved of obtaining lamina or strips,which 
may be joined together in the inathbotutting 
of various articles without the points of junc- 
ture being discernible. And it is stated 
that strips thus obtained become so solid at 
the point of junction, that they could be 
more easily torn or fractured at any other 
part than that. Tubes have been thus pre- 
pared which, from their imperviability and 
the facility of employing them, have been 
found of the greatest service in chemistry ; 
and the mode above referred to is stated to 
have proved of the greatest use in preventing 
the inequality of thickness which had hitherto 
prevailed in these articles ; but a great de- 
sire is expressed to have the large pieces of 
caoutchouc, which, it appears, are to be had 
in England, but which have not hitherto 
found their way as an article of commerce to 
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France. By means of caoutchouc, ‘it js 
stated, small balloons may be formed, capa- 
ble of rising in the atmosphere when filled 
with hydrogen gas, or even some of large 
dimension. By dissolving the caoutchouc, 
and impregnating with it other materials, 
articles of various substance may be obtain- 
ed, which are completely imperviable or 
water-proof, at least for a considerable pe- 
riod, it being admitted (as must, indeed, of 
course follow) that, after a certain time, an 
alteration takes place in its qualities. The 
caoutchouc is usually softened in boiling 
water or steam before dissolving it, but it 
may be dissolved without that previous pre- 
paration. 

The ‘ Sheffield Iris”’ states that a great 
improvement in the steam-engine has been 
recently made by Mr. George Rennoldson, 
of South Shields. This engine has three 
cylinders from one boiler, with the connect- 
ing rods on a triangular crank, so that while 
one piston is moving upwards another is 
going down, and another passing the centre, 
the pistons following each other in a regular 
division of time, and completely balancing 
each other as far as weight and pressure are 
concerned, the slides of course moving — 
a smaller triangular crank. This engine has 
nearly as complete an equability and uni- 
formity of motion as it is possible to procure 
from a rotatory engine. ‘The necessity of a 
fly-wheel is sensiber alae It is so 
steady in its motion, indeed, as hardly to 
affect the frame in which it stands, and 
makes so little noise that it would scarcely 
be known to be at work, were it not seen to 
be so. Such an engine must necessarily be 
of great use in steam-boats, in cotton-facto- 
ries, and in those manufactories at Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield where fine metal- 
work is wrought. An engine of this de- 
scription will go in less bounds than those 
of the ordinary construction. A space of five 
feet four lesbo by seven feet nine inches 
will hold one from fifteen to fifty-horse 
power; and engines of twenty-horse power 
on this plan may be set within a frame five 
feet square. The present is a high-pressure 
engine, but a very slight alteration would 
give it the condensing principle. From the 
great power it possesses, however, at com- 
paratively a very light pressure of steam, it 
appears to be quite as secure as any con- 
densing engine could be made. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Lives of Balboa and Pizarro, by Mrs. Hudson, 


fep. 7s. 


Scatcherd’s Memoirs of Eugene Aram, 12me: Is. 


EDUCATION. 
Rowbotham’s Lectiones Latinw, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol, XXXI. 
(Switzerland, in 1 vol.) fep. 6s. 

Wilcock’s History of Russia, 12mo, 6s. 

History of England, by a Clergyman, Vol. ILI, 
12mo, 78. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. VII1.—British 
India, Vol. L1., 18mo. 5s, 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


Williams on Executors, 2 vols. royal @vo. 
2, 10s, 

Questions concerning Parliamentary Jurisdic- 
tion, by M. de Peyronnet, fep. 3s. 6d. 


NOVELS, TALES, Xc. 


Henry Masterton, 3 vols. post Svo. 1/7. 11s. 6d. 

Fitzgeorge, 3 vols. post Svo. 14. 11s. 6d. 

Richard of York, a Novel, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
Il, 4s, 

Adventures of Barney Mahoney, by T. C, 
Croker, fep. 8s. 

Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, No, II. (Moral 
Tales, Vol. I.) fep. 5s. 

Mitford’s Lights and Shadows of American 
Life, 3 vols. post Svo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

La Coquetterie, 3 vols. post Svo. 12. 7s. 

Scenes in Our Parish, Second Series, 12mo. 5s, 

The Doomed, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 7s. 

Froissart, by the late Barry St. Leger, 3 vols. 
post Svo. LZ. Lis. 6d. 


POETRY. 


Dailey’s Return of the Victors, 8v. 6s. 

Beauties of Crabbe, 1 vol. fep. 8v0. 48. 6d. 

Gough's Poems, fep. 5s. 

lolande and other Poems, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Messiah, a Poem, by Robert Montgomery, 
post Svo. Bs. 6d. 
i Songs, by Barry Cornwall, 1I8mo. 
The Villaze Poor-House, by » Country Curate, 
fep. 2s. 6d. 

Caracalla, a Tragedy, 8vo. 4s. 


THEOLOOY. 


Caunter’s Sermons, Svo. 12s. 

Treatise on the Millennium, 12mo, 3s, 
Dalton’s Prayers, L2mo. 2s. 6d. 

Manual of Religious Instruction, 12mo. 6s. 


The Young Christian's Sanday Evening, Vol. II. 
12mo, 7s, 

Knight’s Sermons on the Lord's Prayer, 12mo. 
3s. Gel. ; Svo. Ss. 

Rev. R. P. Beachcroft’s Four Sermons, i8mo. 
2s. Gd. 

Bishop of Chester’s “‘ St. Luke,” 2 vols. 12mo, 
Qs.; 1 vol, Svo. Os. 

Bernard’s Creeds and_ Ethics of the Jews, 8vo. 
ld, Is, 


TRAVELS. 


Earle’s New Zealand, 8vo, 13s. 
Downe’s Letters from the Continent, 2 vols, 
8vo. 1d, Is. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Friend’s Library, Vol. 1. 1s. 6d. 

Henderson's Scottish Proverbs, 1L2mo. 7s. 6d, 

Page’s Fractional Calculator, 12mo, 4s, 

Whittock’s Painter’s and Glazier’s Guide, 4to, 
plates, 2/, 14s. 

Mudie’s First Lines of Natural Philosophy, 
18mo. 5s. 

Laennec on the Stethoscope, 18mo, 3s. 

Hints on Wages, Banking, &c. 8vo. 9s. 

Whewell on the Free Motion of Points, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Hansard’s Debates, Third Series, Vol. VIII, 
royal Svo. (fifth and last vol. of Session 1831), 
ld. 48.—1/, 7s. 6d. bf.-bd. 

Britton’s Descriptive Sketches of Tunbridge 
Wells, &c. with Fourteen Prints of Maps, Views, 
&c. Svo. 5s.; royal 8vo. 8s. 

The Frugal Housewife, 18mo. 2s,—2s, 6d. roan, 

Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, No. II1., Prints 10s. 6d.; Proofs, co- 
lombier 4to. 18s.; India Proofs, 21s.; before 
letters, 1. 11s, 6d. 

The Music of Nature, with curious and inte- 
resting Illustrations, by Williain Gardiner, Svo, 
18s. 

Slaney’s British Birds, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Speeches and Writings of Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Popular Zoology, royal Imo. 112 wood-cuts, 
7s. 6d. 

Hind’s Manual of Veterinary Art, 12mo, 5s. 

Gilpin’s Hints on Landscape Gardening, 8vo, 
20s. 
The Plain Why and Because, 4 vols. 18mo. 16s. 

Forman’s Natural Philosophy, 8vo. 5s. 

Family Library, Vol. XX X1.—Trial of Charles 
I., 18mo. 5s. 

Little Mary grown older, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

New Reform Act, 18m. 2s, 6d. 

The Family Topographer, Vol. Il. 12mo. 5s. 

Cooper's Proposal for a General Record Office, 
Svo. Os. 

Remember Me, Second Series, 32ino. 4s. 

Babbave on the Economy of Mauufactares, 
l2ino. Gs. 

Sheridan’s Guide to the Isle of Wight, l2mo. 8s- 
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Qanoon e-Islam, or the Customs of the Moosul- 
mans of India. By Jaffur Shurreef, of the Deccan. 
Trauslaied by Dr. Herklots, Madras Establish- 
meut. 

The lovers of adveature in strange and ro- 
mantic situations, far from the busy haunts of 
men, are about to be gratified by the Narrative 
of Captain Skinner’s “ Excersions in India,” 
The author, we understand, proceeded from Cal- 
cutta through the Sanderbunds to Dinapore, visit- 
ed the once famous city of Delhi, Meerut, and 
other places; and, crossing the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, arrived at the sources of the Jumna and 
the Ganges. His voyage of 1200 miles up the 
latter river in small boats was attended with con- 
sidesable loss of lite. 

The “ Private Correspondence of a Woman of 
Fashion.” 

“ Sources of Health in Communities, or Ele- 
mentary Views of Public and Private Hygiéne.”’ 

By Henry Belinaye, Surgeon Extraordinary to 
the Duchess of Kent. 

The scene of the forthcoming novel, called 
“ Fortune Hunting,” is said to be chiefly at Lea- 
mington, and the work will present, we under- 
stand,;a picture of the ruses adopted at fashion. 
able watering-places by needy adventurers on the 
look-out for women of property. 

The “ Law and Practice of Elections, as altered 
by the Reform Act, &c.” By C. Wordsworth, of 
the loner Temple, Stadent-at-Law. 

A “ Memoir on Suspension Bridges, abroad 
and at home—the History of their Origin and 
Progress; and also an Account of Experiments 
on the Strength of Iron Wires, Bars, &c. By 
C. 8. Drewry. 

Mr. Thomas Arnold is about to publish, under 


the title of “ Dramatic Stories,” a series of stories 


of various countries, which are likely to prove 
unusually attractive. The scene of the principal 


tale (Godwin and Goda) is laid at that period of 
our history, when the Saxons were involved in 
the most obstinate and bloody struggles with their 
Danish invaders,—* Alberic the Godless,” “ The 
Impostor,” and “ Schelmkind,” severally said 
to be German romances of extraordinary merit.— 
* Leonessa,” an Italian tale, “ Life in Death,’ 
and ‘* The Conscript and his Dog,” both French 
stories, are, we have beard, the titles of the re- 


maining stories in Mr. Arnold’s volumes. 


A“ Compendiam of Civil Architecture (Ques- 


tion and Answer). By Robert Brindley. 


“ Introduction to Botany.” By John Lindley, 


Esq. 


A “ Revolving Table for finding the Termina- 
tions, Tense, Mood, Voice, &c. of Greek Verbs.” 
From a design by Thomas Castle, Esq. of Cam- 


bridge. 


A © Selection from the Writings and Speeches 
of Lord Brougham, with a Memoir of his Life,” is 


in a state of forwardness for publication. 
The Poetic Negligée. 


A new edition of “ Balydon on Rents,” &c. 


with Additions. 
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“ The Prairie,” by the American Novelist, cor- 
rected by its Author, is now added to his other 
productions already published in “The Standard 
Novels.” In the present work the reader beholds 
not, as in “* The Pilot,” the majestic ocean spread 
out before him; nor dees it present the immea. 
surable shade of deep and trackless forests, nor 
the quiet of mountains untrodden by human foot. 
steps, as in “‘ The Pioneers,” but interminable 
meadows, covered by long grass, sublime from 
their magnitude and their remoteness from haman 
habitations. Yet even these level wilds become 
interesting from the power with which they are 
delineated, A single rock which may serve for 
an encampment—a little hollow, marked only by 
a stunted tree—a small grove of tangled under. 
wood, (all scenes of the most striking events in 
the tale) stand out in bold relief, and hold a place 
in the recollection as realities which we have 
visited on some long-past journey. 

lilustrated with numerous designs, a “ Narra. 
tive of the Excursion to Herne Bay, on the day 
of the opening of the Pier; with a full account of 
the Procession, Dinners,” &c. 

** Supplement to Loadon’s Hortus Britannicus,” 

* Fifteen Months’ Pilgrimage through untrod- 
den tracts of Khuzistan and Persia, in a Journey 
from India.” By J. H. Stocqueler, Esq. 

* Lives of Eminent Missionaries.” By J. 
Carne, Esq. Author of “ Letters from the East ;” 
forming Vol. VI. of the Select Library. 

The third and fourth volames, which complete 
the work of the English Translation of Madame 
Junot’s Memoirs, will appear in the course of the 
present month. 

*“ The Life and Times of Isaac Watts, D.D.” 
with notices of many of his Contempovaries. By 
the Rev. T. Milner, A.M. Author of the “ History 
of the Seven Charches of Asia.” 

Mr. Grattan’s “ Legends of the Rhine and Low 
Countries” are also nearly ready for publication. 

** Mirabeau’s Letters, Anecdotes, and Maxims,” 
during bis Residence in England. 

** The Reformer.” A Novel. 

“The East Indian Sketch-Book,” by a Lady; 
who intends to give some very amusing pictures of 
Anglo-Indian Life, as it at present exists in Bom- 
bay and Madras, may be very shortly expected. 

‘* The Christian Warfare Illustrated.” By the 
Rev. Robert Vaughan, Author of the “ Life and 
Opinions of Wycliffe,’’ &c. 

The new Novel, by Mr. Cooper, to appear 
about the middle of the present month, is to be 
entitled “ The Heidenmauer, or the Benedictines.” 

Devon and Cornwall Illustrated ; from Original 
Drawings by Thomas Allom. With Historical 
and Topographical Descriptions by J. Britton and 
E. W. Brayley. 

** Memoirs of Captain Heywood,’’ Midshipman 
on board the Bounty at the time of the Mutiny. 

A “ Manual of the Baronetage of the British 
Eimpire.” 

“ History of Charlemagne.” By G. P. 
James, Esq. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


JEREMY BENTHAM. 


This eminent and excellent man died at 
his residence in Queen-square, Westmin- 
ster, on the Ist of June. During the late 
unhealthy season he had been subject to 

ted attacks of bronchitis, but as he 
had recovered ftom them with so much vi- 
gour, it was considered by many that he 
would return to his former health, and he 
again received the visits of distinguished 
foreigners and of public men with whom he 
was in the habit of friendly intercourse, and 
it was believed he would have been able 
to continue his labours for several years 
to come. Several days before his death 
he had taken up the portion of his manu- 
scripts for the third volume of his unpub- 
lished Constitutional Code, which is re- 
puted by jurists, who are acquainted with 
its progress, to be one of the most valuable 
of his productions, as it contains the prin- 
cipal for the formation of a judicial esta- 
blishment and a code of procedure. An- 
other attack of his disorder, however, ar- 
rested his labours for ever. His death was 
singularly tranquil. Only a portion of his 
works have been printed; and of those 
printed, some which have been spoken of 
by eminent men as the most valuable, such 
as the ‘* Essay on Judicial Establishments,” 
have never in reality been published. Re- 
peated proposals have been made to publish 
a complete edition of his works. A few 
weeks ago the Prince Talleyrand, who at all 
times, in common with the leading spirits of 
the age, has professed his high admiration 
of the author, made proposals to get a com- 
~ edition of all his works in French pub- 
ished in Paris. A short time before his 
death he had projected a new work on lan- 
guage, and one on mathematics. Amongst 
the unpublished works is one on the use of 
language, with a view to the giving certainty 
to the expression of the will of the Legis- 
lature. Some, if not all of these works, 
will, it is expected, be edited by gentlemen 
well conversant with the branches of science 
and art to which the works relate, and will 
at some future time be made public, ina 
complete and uniform shape. Besides those 
which were edited by the late M. Dumont, 
others of his works, which are little known 
in England, have great reputation on the 
continent of Europe, and in North and 


South America. He was the son of Mr. 


Jeremiah Bentham, and was born at a re- 
sidence of his father, adjacent to Aldgate 
Church, He was remarkably precocious as 
achild, and soon after- he was three years 
of age he read Rapin’s History of England 
*S an amusement. At seven years of age 


he read Telemaque in French. At eight he 
played the violin, an instrument on which, 
at a subsequent period of his life, he became 
remarkably proficient. He was very distin- 
guished at Westminster School, and at 
thirteen yours of age he entered the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

The most prominent moral qualities 
which ap in Mr, Bentham’s writings, 
are love of justice, and hatred of imposture : 
his most remarkable intellectual endow- 
ments, a penetrating deep-sighted acuteness, 
precision in the use of scientific language, 
and sagacity and inventiveness in matters 
of detail. 

Many incidents of his early life mark the 
extent of his connexion with the last cen- 
tury. He was accustomed to relate with 
great pleasure, that when he was a boy, he 
was taken to drink tea with Hogarth, whose 
works he greatly admired. He was one of 
the class who attended the lectures of Sir 
Wm. Blackstone, when they were delivered 
at Oxford, and young as the mind of Ben- 
tham was, it even then revolted at the rea- 
soning of the professor, Asa law student, 
Bentham took notes of the speeches of 
Mansfield ; and he was a member of the 
club ruled by Johnson, whom he never 
liked, considering him to be a gloomy mis- 
anthrope. He entered upon his profes- 
sion with a prospect, amounting almost to 
a certainty, of the highest success. His fa- 
ther’s practice and influence as a solicitor 
was considerable, and his (the son’s) 
draughts of bills in equity were at once 
distinguished for their superior execution. 
In one of his pamphlets (Indications re- 
specting Lord Lidon,) Bentham thus no- 
tices the circumstances which led to his re- 
tirement from the bar:—let every honest 
lawyer read it :— 

« By the command of a father, I entered into 
the profession, and in the year 1772, or there- 
abouts, was called to the bar, Not long after, hav- 
ing drawn a bill in equity, I had to defend it 
against exceptions before a Master in Chancery. 
* We shall have to attend on such a day,’ said the 
solicitor to me, naming a day a week or so dis- 
tant, ‘ warrants for our attendance will be taken 
out for two intervening days; but it is not custom. 
ary to attend before the third,’ What L learnt 
afterward was—that though no attendance more 
tban one was ever bestowed, three were on every 
occasion regularly charged for; for each of the 
two falsely pretended attendances, the client be- 
ing by the solicitor charged with a fee for him- 
self, as also with a fee ‘or 6s. 8d, paid by him 
to the Master; the consequence was-——that, for 
every attendance, the Master, instead of 6s. 8d. 
received 1/.; and that, even if inclined, no so- 
licitor darst omit taking out the three warrants 
instead of one, for fear the not-to be hazarded dis- 
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pleasure of that subordinate judge and his supe- 
riors. Troe it is, the solicitor is not under any 
obligation thus to charge his client for work not 
dove. He is, however, sure of indemnity in doing 
so: it is accordingly done of course. * * * 
These things and others of the same complexion, 
in such immense abundance, determined me to 
quit the profession; and, as soon as I could ob- 
tain my father’s permission, I did so: 1 found it 
more to my taste to endeavour, as I have been 
doing ever since, to put an end to them, than to 
profit by them.” 


In the year 1825 he went over to France 
for the benefit of his health, and was re- 
ceived with all the respect and enthusiasm 
which the French people always pay to men 
of superior mind. On one occasion, whilst 
in Paris, he casually visited one of the 
supreme courts. He was known on his en- 
trance, when the whole body of the advo- 
cates rose and paid him the highest marks 
of respect, and the court invited him to the 
seat of honour. He corresponded with 
nearly all the most able statesmen of his 
time. ‘“‘ We understand,” says the ‘ Ex- 
aminer,’ from which we have chief abridg- 
ed this article, ‘‘ that he has lef all his 
correspondence, and a considerable portion 
of his auto-biography, for publication, to 
Dr. Bowring, his chief executor, to whom 
he also committed the whole of his manu- 
scripts, with the charge of giving to the 
teal a complete edition of all his works, 
including those which are yet in manuscript. 
Ilis principal works are— 

* « Introdnction te the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation;’ the ‘ Fragment on Government ;’ 
* Rationale of Judicial Evidence,’ in five volumes, 
including a very full examination of the procedure 
of the English Courts; ‘the Book of Fallacies,’ 
the * Plan of a Judicial Establishment,’ one of his 
most finished productions, printed in 1792, but 
never regularly published ; bis ‘ Defence of Usary;’ 
* Panopticon,’ a work on prison discipline; and 
many others.” 


Mr. Bentham was a bencher of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and was the father of the bar. 
In conformity with the desire of his father, he 
practised for a short time in equity, and was, 
as we have stated, immediately remarked 
for the ability he displayed ; but the death 
of his father left him with a moderate for- 
tune, and the free choice of his course of 
life, when he immediately abandoned all 
— of ee ee emolument and 

onours, and devoted the whole of his sub- 
sequent life to those labours, which, he be- 
lieved, would produce the greatest happiness 
to his fellow-creatures. His extreme Seis. 
volence and cheerfulness of disposition are 
highly spoken of by all who had the honour 
to be adanitted to his society, which was 


much sought after; and also by his do- 
mestics, and by his neiwhbours who were 
acquainted with his habits. The news of 
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the Reform Bill having been carried 
greatly cheered his last hours. 

‘* Mr. Bentham,” observes the True Sun, 
‘‘was an old man, with venerable white 
locks, social and cheerful, robust in body, 
and promising a still longer life ; but it is 
always impossible to say, in highly intellec- 
tual men, how far the spirit of life is kept 
up by the mere vivacity of the brain, and 
subject to abrupt extinction from causes of 
accident or weather, His appearance, both 
in the amplitude of his look, the flow of his 
reverend hair, and the habitual benevolence 
of his smile, had a striking likeness to 
Franklin; and, ona sory glance, the busts 
of the two might be confounded. He had 
all the practical wisdom of one of the sages 
of good sense ; took exercise as long as he 
could, both abroad and at home ; indulged 
in reasonable appetite ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the mechanical-mindedness with which 
his Utilitarianism has been charged, and the 
suspicious jokes he could crack against 
fancy and the poets, could quote his pas- 
sages out of Virgil, ‘ like a proper Eton 
boy.’ He also played upon the oryan, 
which looked the more poetical in him, 
because he possessed, on the border of 
his garden, a house in which Milton had 
lived, and had set up a _ bust against 
it in honour of the great bard, himself 
an organ-player. Emperors as well as 
other Princes have sought to do him ho- 
nour, but he was too wise to encourage their 
advances beyond what was good for man- 
kind. The Emperor Alexander, who was 
afraid of his legislation, sent him a diamond 
ring, which the philosopher to his immortal 
honour returned, saying (or something to 
that effect) that his object was not to re- 
ceive rings from Princes, but to do good to 
the world,* 


’ 





* It was a part of the will of the late Mr. 
Bentham that his body should be devoted 
to the purpose of improving the science of 
anatomy. So determined was he on this 
point, und so resolved to secure its execu- 
tion, that he expressly warned the three 
friends to whom he entrusted this delicate 
matter, of the difficulties they would have 
to overcome, and the obstacles they would 
have to encounter, and then asked them if 
they would undertake the task? They 
pledged themselves to see his intentions 
carried into effect, and the result was, that 
the body was laid on the table of the 
Anatomical School, Webb-street, Bo- 
rough. Dr. Southwood Smith pronounced 
a spirited eulogium on Mr. Bentham. He 
adverted to the source of those prejudices 
which the last act of Mr. Rentham is so well 
calculated to remove, and ascribed them 
chicfly to the aversion men have to behold 
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SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 


Although we shall elsewhere have occa- 
sion to speak of this distinguished and high- 
ly-gifted man, some notice of his life belongs 
to this department of the Magazine. He 
expired at his house in Langham-place, on 
the 30th of May. The attack of which he 
died may be said to have originated in an 
accident. About the beginning of March, 
Sir James, while at dinner, attempted to 
swallow a portion of the breast of a boiled 
chicken; but the morsel remained in his 
throat, and gave rise to several distressing 
symptoms tn deglutition and respiration. At 
the end of two days the obstruction was 
moved by an emetic, and it was found to 
consist of the flesh of the chicken, witha 
a of thin bone, upwards of an inch in 
ength, embedded in its centre, and project- 
ing at one side in a sharp point. ‘The ef- 
fects of the accident completely unsettled 
his general health. He afterwards laboured 
under increasing debility, and occasional 
attacks of severe pains in his head, shoul- 
ders, and limbs. A few days before death 
the pains suddenly ceased. Febrile symp- 
toms set in, and the head became affected. 
Although this change was met, and in a 
great measure subdued, by the treatment 
prescribed by his medical attendants, the 
consequent debility was too great for his 
constitution to resist, already oppressed by 
the weight of 66 years. Sir James Mack- 
intosh anticipated the near approach of his 
dissolution with the greatest firmness, and 
with the most perfect resignation to the Di- 
vine will. He retained, nearly to the last, 
the command of the powerful mental facul- 
ties which distinguished him through an 
arduous life, a large proportion of which 
was spent in deep study. He was a native 
of Inverness-shire, and though his pa- 
rents were not of high station, he was 
of gentle blood, being nearly allied to the 
chief branch of the clan of Mackintosh. 
Iie was intended for the profession of me- 
dicine, and studied at Edinburgh with that 
view; and he had even taken a medical 
degree before he betook himself to the more 
congenial study of the law. His introduc- 
tion to Edmund Burke, as is well known, 
arose out of his answer to the work of that 
eloquent writer on the French Revolution ; 
his defence of Peltier, and his appointment 
to the Recordership of Bombay, are inci- 
dents with which the public are also fami- 
liar ; and the more recent portion of his his- 
tory, that which embraces his Parlia- 
mentary career during the last twenty 
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a corpse, particularly the corpse of a friend. 
A numerous audience tesufied, by their 
deep silence, their just appreciation of the 
lecturer's appropriate address. 
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years, has been the subject of general 
observation amongst the enlightened of 
all countries. It would be premature to 
talk of his character as a historian; and 
the specimen which he gave in Doctor 
Lardner’s Cyclopwdia of his powers in 
that way, would warrant no very sanguine 
expectation with regard to the more extend - 
ed work, of which the publie have heard 
reports from time to time, but without the 
means of ascertaining correctly whether they 
were founded in truth or in error, As a 
politician, Sir James Mackintosh has always 
appeared amongst the foremost to vindicate 
the rights, to extend the knowledge, and to 
peannes the happiness of the people. He 
iad great disadvantages to mth against 
as a speaker. Amongst the most promi- 
nent was a harsh voice, a strong provin- 
cial accent, and an uncouth delivery, But 
the power of his language, and not unfre- 
quently the depth of his reflections, enabled 
him to triumph over his defects, and though 
it was late in life when he entered the 
House of Commons, he acquired a repu- 
tation, though not a popularity within its 
walls, such as many have not been able to 
acquire under circumstances much more 
favourable. It has been objected to Sir 
James Mackintosh that he was too fond of 
dealing in panegyric. Perhaps he was. 
But if he was fond of praising, he had the 
art of praising with great delicacy and ele- 
gance, and even his enemies cannot accuse 
him of having employed that power to pro- 
mote his own interests, or to serve any un- 
worthy object. In short, he was a man of 
benevolence as well as of genius, and the 
faults as well as the perfections of his cha- 
racter were tinged with those strong cha- 
racteristics. 

It is deeply to be regretted that Sir James 
Mackintosh has left so few literary produc- 
tions behind him. They consist, besides 
the “ Vindicia Gallice,” of his published 
sears articles in different journals, 
chiefly in the se yp Review—of his 
Dissertation on the History of Ethical 
Science, in Encyclopedia Britannica—and 
of his History of England, which forms a 
part of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopadia. The 
public has heard, for many years, of a great 
English History in which he was under- 
stood to be engaged; but we are inclined 
to believe that very little, if any, of this 
work, has been left by him. 

In society his manners and conversation 
were fascinating. He beautifully united 
the philosopher with the man of the world, 
and added the accomplishments of the gen- 
tleman to the attainments of the scholar. 
In his death, another of the few links is 
broken which connect us with a former age ; 
—an age which calls up many bright—we 
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may almost call them romantic—associa- 
tions; and com to which the times 
we live in do seem somewhat prosaic, not- 
withstanding the more substantial advan- 
tages we undoubtedly enjoy. 

THE REV. C. C. COLTON, 

The Rev. Charles Caleb Colton, author 
of ‘‘ Lacon,” and other works, put a period 
to his existence at Fontainbleau, on the 
28th April, by shooting himself through the 
head, his motive being to escape from a 
painful surgical operation, which his me- 
dical advisers informed him he must ina 
few days undergo. Although his life has 
been + alee by nearly every scene of 
good and adverse fortune, and has at times 
been in a state bordering on absolute pe- 
nury, there is no reason to suppose that 
want had any share in the deed. He had 
recently re-established himself as a wine- 
merchant, and was in possession of a sufli- 
cient stock to preclude any idea of indigence. 
His first appearance before the public was 
ina pamphlet, called *‘ A Plain and Au- 
thentic Narrative of the Stamford Ghost,” 
published in 1810. In this affair Mr. Col- 
ton, who was then curate of Tiverton, 
Prior's Quarter, Devonshire, had rendered 
himself conspicuous for anything but wis- 
dom. In the pamphlet, he asserted his 
confident belief in the supernatural agency 
of the disturbances at Stamford (rather 
closely plagiarised from the ghost of Cock 
lane), and wound up all, by placing in the 
hands of the Mayor of Tiverton a bond, by 
which he engaged to pay 100/. to any one 
who could explain the cause of the pheno- 
menon. His next publication was ‘‘ Hy- 
pocrisy,’” a satirical wem. Towards the 
end of 1820 appeared ‘* Lacon, or Many 
Things in Few Words, addressed to those 
who think’”’—a thin, ill-printed seven shil- 
ling octavo. It attracted a great deal of at- 
tention and praise. The name of Colton 
was thenceforth known to all—and when we 
find that the sixth edition of ‘* Lacon” was 
issued in 1822, we need not wonder that 
** Lacon, Vol. II.”’ appeared also in 1822, 
The merits of this work are undeniable—it 
may be alleged, indeed, that the use of an- 
tthesis is too frequent, and that while some 
of the ideas may be traced to ‘“‘ Burdon’s 
Materials for thinking,” (a favourite work 
with Mr. Colton,) others are taken from a 
work supposed to be known to all—‘ Ba- 
con's Essays ;” but still when all deduc- 
tions are made, enough will remain to place 
the author of ‘‘ Lacon” high amongst all 
his contemporaries in the art of making 
his readers think. 

A writer speaking of Colton in a pe- 
riodical work, published some years ago, 
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thus describes the person of this singular 


man :— 


«The appearance of Mr. Colton was,” he says, 
* at once striking and peculiar. There was an 
indefinable something in the general character of 
his featares, which, without being remarkably 
prepossessing, fixed the attention of a stranger in 
no ordinary degree. His keen grey eye was oc. 
casionally overshadowed by a scowl or inflection 
of the brow, indicative rather of an habitual in. 
tensity of reflection, than of any cynical severity 
of disposition. His nose was aquiline, or (to 
speak more correctly, if less elegantly) hooked ; 
his cheek bones were high and protruding, and 
his forehead by no means remarkable, either 
for its expansiveness or phrenological beauty of 
developement. There was a singular variability 
of expression about his mouth, and his chin was 
precisely what Lavater would have called an in- 
tellectual chin. Perhaps the shrewdness of his 
glance was indicative rather of extraordinary 
cunning, than of bigh mental intelligence. His 
usual costume was a frock-coat, sometimes richly 
braided, ahd a black velvet stock: in short, his 
general appearance was quite military ; so moch 
80, that be was often asked if he was not in the 
army. His reply was invariably the same. ‘No, 
Sir, but I am an officer of the church militant,’” 


Unhappily his course of life was not alone 
one of eccentricity. He was often the fa- 
miliar associate of the vicious. It will be 
remembered that he oS that time vicar of 
Kew) disappeared suddenly from England 
about the period of the Thurtell murder, 
and it was generally supposed he had fallen 
a victim to that notorious criminal. It was 
soon ascertained, however, that his disap- 
pearance was caused by pecuniary embar- 
rassments, but for a long time the place of 
his retreat was a mystery. He was at length 
seen in Paris, where, for a time, he mixed 
in good society, but soon afterwards became 
a confirmed gambler, and fell into all sorts 
of dissipation. ‘The life and the death of 
this accomplished, but bad and dissipated 
man, may afford a striking and useful topic 
to the moralist—the one was but the natural 
consequence of the other. 


EDWARD WALSH, M.D. PHYSICIAN TO THE 


FORCES. 


Dr. Walsh was a native of Waterford, in 
Treland ; his family were among the first 
settlers in that city, and their names occur 
in the list of chief magistrates so early 
as the mse of King John. He was 
early intended for the médical profession, 
for which, even when a boy, he showed a 
decided inclination. To this end he was 
sent to school in England for that education 
which his own country was not then wd 
posed capable of affording ; he subsequently 

roceeded to Edinburgh, where in due time 
he graduated as M.D. and commenced his 
professional career as physician to a West 
India packet, in which capacity he visited 
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more than once all the islands in the Gulf 
of Mexico : at the period of one of his visits, 
the yellow fever was raging like a plague at 
Jamaica, and the mortality was nearly as 
extensive and rapid as in an oriental pesti- 
lence. It was his custom to snatch his 
ients from the pestiferous a be- 
ond accompany them to the Blue 
Mountains, from whence many of them re- 
turned safe to England, with a grateful re- 
collection of the services he had rendered 
them. He was now appointed surgeon of 
a regiment, on the reported death of its own 
medical officer of the yellow fever, and re- 
turned with it to England ; but, to the sur- 
rise. of every one, the gentleman who was 
for dead again revived and suddenly ap- 
to claim his situation, when Dr. 
Valsh was obliged to vacate his appoint- 
ment, and was transferred to another in Ire- 
land. Attached to this he was present at 
most of the melancholy scenes which oc- 
curred during the ne a rebellion, 
from the taking of Wexford to the final sur- 
render of the French force at Ballinamucky. 
On the suppression of the rebellion there 
was a large disposable force in Ireland, 
which was embarked for Holland, and 
among the rest the regiment to which he 
was attached. On his return to England 
he published an account of the ill-fated 
“ Expedition,” in one vol. 4to. with plates 
and maps. ‘he thing was of great inte- 
rest at the time, humek of short duration ; 
and the book went through more than one 
edition in the space of a few weeks. We 
next find him embarked on board the Baltic 
fleet for the attack on Copenhagen. The 
49th, to which regiment the Doctor was 
now attached, acted as marines, and the 
ships they were embarked in were directly 
opposed to the Crown battery, which is on 
an insular bank lying before the harbour, 
and defends it with a tremendous range of 
guns, The effect of the shot was powerful 
—the balls which struck the ships entered 
at one side, and after passing between decks 
and killing several men in their progress 
issued out at the other, without any appa- 
rent diminution of their velocity, and went 
recoucheting along the water to the opposite 
Swedish coast. His regiment, in the heat 
of the action, was ordered to attack this 
Crown battery, and he embarked with them 
in boats for that purpose, but the town sur- 
tendered just as they arrived within the 
range of its tremendous guns, and he thus 
escaped with only a shattered hand. After 
this he visited Dantzig, and was in Russia 
when Paul was assassinated, of which he 
related many curious particulars not gene- 
rally known. 
e next proceeded with the 49th to Ca- 
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nada, where he continued several years. 
He was generally quartered near the Falls of 
Niagara, of which he made some drawings, 
and became the Cicerone of travellers who 
visited them, and among the rest of Mr. 
T. Moore, and made an acquaintance for 
the first time with his celebrated country- 
man in this remote region. He one day 
witnessed here a singular trait of the stoical 
indifference of the Indian character, A 
woman endeavoured to cross the St. Law- 
rence above the falls—when arrived at the 
middle of the stream, the current was so 
strong, that the canoe was hurried rapidly 
towards the descent. When the woman 
found that all her efforts were unavailing to 
pass across, she laid aside her paddle, 
wrapped her blanket which she had thrown 
off round her shoulders, and took up a bottle 
of rum from the bottom of the canoe; hav- 
ing emptied its contents before she removed 
it from her mouth, she quietly laid down to 
sleep, and in that state shot over the falls 
and —— 

From hence he was directed by Govern- 
ment to introduce vaccination among the 
different tribes of native Indians, many of 
whom had been nearly exterminated by the 
small-pox. To this end he proceeded far 
into the interior, established himself in a 
wigwam in an Indian town, in the midst 
of the Potawotamies and Chipaways, spread - 
ing that blessing among the people, who 
came from the remotest parts for the pur- 
pose, and carried back with them the means 
of communicating it at home, being in- 
structed by him in the manner of performing 
the operation. The time he passed among 
these children of nature he considered the 
happiest and most interesting period of his 
life. Here he became acquainted with 
Brandt, Tecumseh, and other famous Indian 
warriors, and collected valuable materials 
for a natural history of the country, which 
he intended to arrange and publish on his 
return to England, but various active duties 
always interfered, and he never gave the 
world more than some fine views of the 
Buffalo Creek, and other romantic spots on 
the lakes, and a few very interesting sketches 
of the manners and usages of the Indians, 
many of which were poner | similar to 
those of the Jews. We next find him in 
the Peninsula, attached, we believe, to the 
6th Dragoon Guards, and on his return pro- 
ceeding on the Walcheren Mr pow where 
he suffered severely from the intermittent 
fever, which periodically attacked him ever 
after, in some shape, as long as he lived. 
He was now promoted to the Staff, and pro- 
ceeded to the army on the Continent as Phy- 
sician to the Forces, and was present in 
most of the actions which then took place, 
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and finally terminated in the battle of Wa- 

terloo, w he unfortunately had more 

duty than he could well pertorm. With 

this splendid victory terminated his military 

professional career, and he retired from the 

service a miles emeritus, with the provision 

of a meritorious otlicer. In the course of 
his practice in the army he was careful to 

note every extraordinary case that occurred, 

and some of them were sufficiently curious. 

On one occasion, while he held the hand of 
a wounded officer on board the Baltic fHleet, 

he wac sstonushed to see his throat suddenly 

cut, without any apparent cause. It after- 

wards appearrd that a earronade shot had 

struck the blade of a tomahawk, which it 

drove forward in a horizontal direction, t:!! 

it came in contact with the neck of the un- 

fortunate man, and in rapidly passing near- 
ly severed his head from his body. Another 
was that of a man wounded at the battle of 
W aterloo—the ball had entered his shoul- 
der, and was supposed to be lodged in his 
arm , but, after searching for it im vain, it 
was found to have passed along the bone 
under the muscles, and thence issuing at his 
elbow, through an almost imperceptible 
aperture, had quietly deposited itself in his 
waistcoat pocket. Among the diseases, too, 
he met with some very singular. In one of 
his patients, in Canada, an extraordinary, 

frightful, and nondescript insect was gene- 
rated under the skin in the integuments of 
the muscles, which they filled with a new 
and horrid species of morbus pedicularis. 
Another in Scotland was attacked witha 
disease then very little known, an exudation 
of blood from the pores of the skin, and Dr. 
Walsh, in “‘ Bradley's Medical Journal,” 
gave the first distinct account of a rare and 
obscure malady known by the name of pur- 
pura hamoragica. Retired now from ac- 
tive life, he formed the delight of domestic 
and social circles, to which his experience, 
information, and very kind and amiable 
qualities, greatly endeared him. He was 
ever ready to give his professional advice 
gratuitously to all that asked it, freely com- 
municated his extensive information, and 
though it is to be regretted that he did not 
complete some important works for which 
he had collected materials, he enriched by 
his interesting and beautiful sketches seve- 
ral minor publications, to which he was 
always a ready contributor. After passing 
many quiet and happy years amongst asso- 
ciates who reapec him for his worth, ad- 
mired him for his talents, and loved him for 
his benevolence, he terminated a long life, 
in the bosom of his family, on the 7th of 
Feb. 1832, leaving behind the character of 
a man, who so passed through the world as 
to attach many warm fnends, and was never 
known to have had an enemy. 
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MAJOR-GEN. JOHN MURRAY. 


In recording the death of an excellent 
man and gallant officer, a brief notice of |ii« 
military career may be not only acceptable to 
the compaations in arms who served with him, 
and still survive to cheer by their presence 
their domestic hearths, but also to many 
other members of his noble profession who 
take interest in such narratives. He was 4 
native of Jamaica, a younger son of Walter 
Murray, Esq., of St. James's in that island, 
He entered the service in His Majesty's 
37th regiment in 1792. On the breaking 
out of the war in the following year, the 
37th was among the first of the ritish 
army sent over to Ostend, and very shortly 
after their landing went into action. In 
one of the early sorties a Murray was 
wounded by a ball in the face, which re- 
mained in his head for more than a fortnight, 
and then fell through the roof of his mouth. 
He obtained his Lieutenancy in the same 
regiment, and was afterwards taken prisoner, 
with nearly half of his corps, on the banks 
of the Waal in Holland, in consequence of 
mistaking from their dress a division of the 
French cavalry for the British. Being de- 
tained a prisoner for a length of time, on 
his release he was promoted in the same 
regiment to the it of Captain, accom- 
panying it to Gibraltar and the West [ndies. 
He obtained his Majority in the 4th regi- 
ment, and after the peace of 1802 was ap- 
ported to the 39th. When the 190th regi- 
ment was raised, he joined as Lieut.-Colo- 
nel, and was sent with them to British 
North America. He then became I nspect- 
ing F ield-officer of the Canadian militia, and 
im that capacity had the command of the 
= in advance, intended to check the pro- 
ce ng of a very superior force of the 
United States’ army, whose object was to 
render the position of the British antenable, 
by laying waste the whole of the frontier 
of Upper Canada. Colonel Murray march- 
ed with his comparatively small number of 
troops to meet the enemy, obliging him to 
abandon the enterprise, and taking Fort 
George, drove him out of the province. 
The sabseqnent assault and capture of the 
Fort of Niagara is thus mentioned in ‘‘ Ge- 
neral Orders,” dated Quebec, Dec. 29th, 
1813. 


“ The fort of Niagara was most gallantly car 
ried by aasanit at the point of the bayonet, 1 
daybreak on the morning of the [0th inst., by 4 
detachment consisting of the grenadiers of the 
Royals, the flank companies of the 4lst, the 
100th regiment, and a small party of the royal 
artillery, ander the command of Colonel Marray. 
The enemy suffered severely sa killed aad woand 
ed. Captain Leonard, the commandant, together 
with several officers, and the greater part of the 
garrison, were made prisoners. This gallant em 
terprise was achieved with the loss on our part 
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of very few of our brave men; but his Excellency 
has to regret the fall of Lieut. Nolan of the 100th 
regiment, and that Colonel Marray bas been 
wounded. All the ordnance moanted in the fort, 
together with three thonsand stand of arms, cloth- 
ing, and military stores of every deseription, to a 
amoonat, have fallen into our hands, 
His Excellency is im hourly expectation of re- 
ceiving the official details of this brilliant affair, 
which reflects the highest honour upon Colonel 
Morray and the small detachment ander his com- 
mand.” 
When, by the peace, Colonel Murray’s 
services were no longer required in Canada, 
thinking his health might benefit by a re- 
sidence in a milder climate, he passed some 
time in France, but having there the mis- 
fortune to lose his wife, whose early death 
was the source of affliction to him, he 
returned im broken health and spirits to Eng- 
land, and after a long and painful illness, 
borne with his characteristic patience and 
fortitude, he died at Brighton on the 21st 
of February last, leaving an only daughter 
yet a child. 


LORD ELDIN- 


This remarkable man and truly great law- 
yer, who long stood as the facile princeps of 
the Scottish Bar, expired at his house in 
Edinburgh, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. His Lordship had for a long period 
heen in adeclining state of health, and some 
years ago increasing infirmity rendered it 
necessary for him to retire from the Bench, 
te which, in fact, he had not been raised till 
the exhaustion and decay of strength result- 
ing from intense and long-continued pro- 
fessional application, in some measure dis- 
qualified him for the effective discharge of 
his duties as a Judge. Lord Eldin was the 
son of John Clerk, Esq. of tidin, the author 
of the celebrated treatise on Naval Tactics. 
He was bern in April 1757, and in 1775 he 
was bouad apprentice to a writer to the sig- 
net. His original destination was the civil 
service of India, and an appointment in that 
department had been promised him ; but 
some political changes oecurring before it 
was completed, the views of his frends were 
disappointed, and he turned his attention to 
the law as a profession. At first, we be- 
lieve, he intended to practise as a writer and 
aceountant ; but he soon abandoned this 
lower branch of the profession, and in 1785 
was admitted a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates. As a lawyer, Mr. Clerk was 
remarkable for great clearness of perception, 
never-failing readiness and fertility of re- 
source, admirable powers of reasoning, and 


pt peer, sarcastic humour peculiar to him- 
Hy whieh * a zest and flavour to every 
thing he said. His wit seemed perfectly at 


rommand, was always ada to the occa- 
son that called it forth, and, from its point 
and iveness, never failed to be remem- 
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bered. For many years he had half the 
business of the Rar on his shoulders; and 
the infirmities which crowded so thick upon 
him tn his latter years, and for ever clouded 
one of the brightest intellects which this 
country has ever produced, were doubtless 
owing, in a great measure, to the relentless 
course of labour which he had to undergo. 
In private life he was distinguished for his 
soctal qualities not less than for his vaned 
accomplishments, including 4 taste for the 
fine arts, in which he was a connoisseur of 


the very highest grade. 


SIR WILLIAM GRANT. 


Among the deaths of eminent persons, we 
have to record, with regret, that of Sir Wm. 
Grant, the once great and erudite Waster of 
the Rolls, who died at Dawlish, Devon, on 
the 25th of May. He was a native of 
Inverness-shire, studied at Aberdeen, and 
came to London under the protection of his 
uncle, an eminent merchant. He entered 
at one of the Inns of Court, and after hav- 
ing been called to the Bar, proceeded to 
Leyden to study the civil law ; he went sub- 
sequently to Quebec, where he officiated for 
some time as Attorney-General, during the 
absence of that officer; when he returned, 
he was sent to Parliament for Shaftesbury ; 
in the next Parliament, for Windsor; and 
afterwards for Banffshire. He was subse- 
quently appointed Solicitor-General to Queen 
(Charlotte, and Master of the Rolls, at which 
time he was, as a matter of form, Knighted, 
and as a matter of honour made a Privy 
Counsellor. He was considered one of the 
first lawyers of his age, and his name will 
ever be referred to with veneration and re- 
spect by those who are to follow him in the 
court over which he so ably presided. It is 
said there were fewer appeals from his de- 
cisions than from those of any preceding 
Master. He lived to a very advanced age ; 
and although we must deeply lament the 
loss of the man, the fact that his retirement 
had long since deprived the country of his 
services, reduces our grief to the regret 
which must naturally attend the death of 
one of the most amiable and exemplary men 
in private life that ever existed. 


CHARLES BUTLER, £5Q- 


Charles Butler, Esq. the eminent juris- 
consult, died at his resideace in Great Ur- 
mond-street, London, in the 83rd year of his 
age. Mr. Butler was celebrated for his 
great researches in the jurisprudence not 
only of this but of foreign countries. Per- 
haps neither Mr. Bentham nor Sir James 
Mackintosh could be said to have surpassed 
him in the extent of bis reading on legal 
subjects. He possessed a great power of 1l- 
lustrating the complex and difficalt subject 
of our laws of real property. The profession 
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of which he was such an ornament, will for 
ever be indebted to him for the able com- 
mentary on Coke upon Littleton. Another 
work, the celebrated essay of Mr. Fearne on 
the learning of contingent remainders and 
executory devises, might be said to have 
been unreadable without the clear and fa- 
cilitating arrangement of the subject, exhi- 
bited in Mr. Butler’s edition of that work. 
But the high reputation of this distinguish- 
ed gentleman was not based upon his legal 
attainments alone. He was, besides, an 
accomplished literary and scientific scholar, 
and his work entitled ‘‘ Hore Biblice” 
alone astonishes with the extent of erudition 
and research which it exhibits. An ardent 
lover of freedom, he warmly sympathised 
with the oppressed people of Ireland, and 
during the latter years of Catholic exclusion, 

ave practical proofs of the deep interest he 
felt in the struggle for religious toleration. 
His letter to Mr. O'Connell, subsequent 
to the ever-memorable election for Clare, 
will long be remembered with gratitude, and 
may be referred to as a gratifying proof that 
the devotion of a lifetime to the study of the 
technicalities of the law, cannot impair the 
feelings of attachment to liberty in a genuine 

atriot. 

Mr. Charles Butler has left no male 
issue. His daughter is married to the dis- 
tinguished English Chancery lawyer, An- 
drew H. Lynch, Esq., who, like his late 
father-in-law, has preserved a warm attach- 
ment to, and performed many important 
services for, his native land. 


M. ABEL REMUSAT. 


The republic of letters has lately sustain- 
ed a severe loss in the death of M. Abel 
Rémusat. As a general, and especially an 
oriental scholar, he had occupied a very dis- 
tinguished place; but in the Chinese, that 
most interesting and least accessible branch 
of eastern literature, he was absolutely un- 
rivalled by any who, like him, had devoted 
their talents to this difficult pursuit, without 
the enjoyment of any of those peculiar ad- 
vantages which a long residence in China, 
and frequent intercourse with the natives, 
alone could confer. 

His amiable manners and character, and 
his liberal views and conduct, saved him, 
in great measure, from participating in those 
degrading personalities and party differences 
which have too often injured the cause and 
impeded the advancement of letters in 
France ; and he won his way to its highest 
honour, in the course of a distinguished 
literary career of above tweuty years, with 
the most cordial approbation of every scho- 
lar who was qualified to —— his me- 
rits. The Asiatic Society of Pans, of which 
institution he was long secretary, and some 
time president, owes its existence chiefly to 
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his exertions ; and at the death, in 1825, of 
that distinguished orientalist, M. Langlés, 
he was most deservedly appointed his suc- 
cessor in the charge of the Royal Library, 
with, subsequently, the title of Chinese 
Professor—an appointment expressly created 
in his favour. 

It would be invidious to compare M, 
Rémusat’s attainments in Chinese literature 
with those of the Rev. Dr. Morrison, who 
is well known to possess, in addition to a 
degree of zeal a perseverance which no- 
thing short of the superior motives of reli- 
gion can inspire, advantages and opportu- 
nities altogether peculiar to himself, arising 
from his long residence among the natives 
of China, and his official station in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company. M. Ré- 
musat’s early works in the Chinese language, 
although wonderful as the productions of an 
unassisted scholar in the retirement of his 
closet at Paris, are certainly not without 
their faults; but his chief and most elabo- 
rate work, his translation of a Chinese novel 
in four volumes, entitled ‘ Iu-kiao-li; ou, 
les Deux Cousines,” has been pronounced 
by competent judges in this country, who 
have read the work in the original, (and 
compared parts of it with M. Rémusai’s 
translation, with an express view to criti- 
cism,) a most able and faithful version. It 
is impossible to pay it a higher compliment 
than to state, that it is a worthy pendant to 
the elegant and accurate version of the 
‘* Pleasing History,” another Chinese novel, 
of still higher interest, by our countryman, 
Mr. Davis. 

At the period of his decease, M. Rémusat 
was engaged in two very important works 
illustrative of the reigning superstitions of 
the Chinese, their first introduction from In- 
dia, and their derivation from Buddhism. 
Both these works it was his intention to 
have transmitted to this country for publi- 
cation, under the auspices of that very inte- 
resting institution lately established in Lon- 
don under the title of the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, The specimens which were sub- 
mitted on this occasion to the committee ot 
management of the Fund, are alone sufficient 
to convey a high idea of the loss which 
oriental eA has sustained, from the 
circumstance of this amiable and distin- 
guished scholar having been thus premature- 
ly carried off, in the midst of his honoura- 
ble and useful career. 

Besides several minor works, and nume- 
rous essays and criticisms under his sig®a- 
ture in the ‘‘ Journal des Savans,” M. Re- 
musat was the author of a very valuable and 
curious collection, in four volumes, entitled 
‘‘ Mélanges Asiatiques, ou, Recueil de 
Morceaux de Critique et de Mémoires re- 
latifs aux Religions, aux Sciences, aux Cou- 
tumes, a l’Histoire et 4 la Géographie des 
Nations Orientales.”’ 
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INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


The King, in reply to an address of the 
Royal Academy, has directed a National 
Gallery to be erected. The site is Charing 
Cross, and the architect Mr. Wilkins, R.A. 


Assault on the Duke of Wellington. —On 
Monday, the 18th of June, as the Duke of 
Weliington was returning towards Apsley 
House from the Mint, on horseback, he was 
recognised on Tower Hill, and assailed by 
groans and hisses. The Noble Duke rode 
to the residence of Mr. Maule, in Lincoln's 
Inn, where he alighted, and remained in 
the house a few minutes. On his return he 
was again assailed with hisses, and one 
ruffian threw a stone at him, which happily 
missed its object, and then attempted to 
drag him from his horse. The fellow was 
immediately seized, and given into custody, 
and the Noble Duke then proceeded home- 
ward, and, under the protection of a large 
body of gentlemanly persons, experienced 
no further molestation. 

Assault on His Majesty —On Tuesday, 
the 19th of June, while the King and 
Queen were standing at the windows of the 
Royal Stand during the Ascot Races, and 
in the midst of the very warm congratula- 
tions and cheering of the assembled per- 
sons, a fellow in the garb of a sailor was 
observed to fling two stones at the King. 
One of them struck the hat of his Majesty, 
who exclaimed in much alarm, ‘‘ Oh God, 
Lam hit!” and reeled a little back. Im- 
mediately, however, recovering himself, he 
smiled, and relieved the anxiety of the noble 
personages by whom he was surrounded, by 
assuring them that he was not hurt. The 
offender was discovered to be a Greenwich 
pensioner, who had been discharged for 
some misconduct, and who had adopted this 
mode of ‘ righting himself.” He was 
greatly excited, and apparently laboured 
under temporary derangement. It being 
evident that the fellow was without confe- 
derates, the King and Queen returned to 
the stand, and received three hearty cheers 
from the multitude, which his Majesty ac- 
knowledged by taking off his hat repeatedly. 
The same affectionate demonstrations of 
loyalty were continued until their Majesties 
quitted the course. The ruffian, or mad- 
man, has since been committed for trial. 
His name is Dennis Collins. It will be 
seen by our Parliamentary digest, that the 
circumstance gave rise to an address to his 
Majesty from both Houses of Parliament. 
A a ie address was also agreed to by the 
City of London. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. R. Barker, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
Cottingham cam Skidley, near Hull. 


The Rev. George Sproston, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Oldbury, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. W. R. Holden, 

The Rev. H. Dagmore, M.A, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, to the Rectory of Pensthore, Norfolk, 
void by the cession of the Rev. G. Coldham. 

The Rev, A. J. Carrighan, B.D. to the Rectory 
of Barrow, Suffolk, 

The Rev, Edward Lewis has been presented by 
the Duke of Beaufort to the Rectory of Lianbedr, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Archdeacon 
Payne, 

The Rev. W. C. Bennett, M.A. to the Vicarage 
of Corsham, Wilts, void by the resignation of the 
Rev. J. A. Methuen. 

The Rev. R. S. Barter, B.C.L., &c., Fellow of 
New College, to the Wardenship of Winchester 
College, vacant by the death of the Bishop of 
Hereford. 

The Rev. C. Langdon, B.A. of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of Queen Camel, 
Somersetshire. 

The Rev. Frederick Le Grice, Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of Great Grans- 
den, Huntingdonshire, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. J. Plumptre. 

The Rev. J. Thornborrow Ward, to the Vicarage 
of Askham, near Lowther, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. John Langton Leech, A.M. 

The King has been pleased to grant the Arch- 
deaconry of the Isle of Man to the Rev. B. Phil- 
pot, A.M, 

The Rev. A. P. Saunders, M.A. Stadent of 
Christ Church, to the Head Mastership of the 
Charterhouse School, in the place of Dr. Russell. 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 

The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed ander the Great Seal, con- 
Stituting and appointing the Right Hon. Sir 
James Robert George Graham, Bart.; Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, Bart. 
G.C.B.; Rear-Admiral the Hon. George Heneage 
Lawrence Dundas, G.B.; Captain Sir Samuel 
John Brooke Pechell, Bart., C.B.; Captain the 
Hon, George Barrington ; and Henry Labouchere, 
Esq. to be his Majesty’s Commissioners for ex- 
ecuting the office of High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
dominions, islands, and territories thereunto be- 
longing. 

Married.)}—At Halton Chapel, Cheshire, the 
Hon. Richard Bootle Wilbraham, eldest son of 
Lord Skelmersdale, to Jessy, third daughter of 
Sir Richard Brooke, Bart. of Norton Priory, in 
that county. 

Major Basil Brooke, of the 67th regiment, son 
of Sir Henry Brooke, Bart. of Colbrooke, county 
of Fermanagh, to Caroline, third daughter of Peter 
Fitzgibbon Henchy, Esq. K.C. 

James Brabazon, of Mornington-house, county 
of Meath, Esq. to Amelia, only daughter of Sir 
Henry E. Austin, of Shalford house, Surrey. 

At St. George’s-charch, Hanover-square, Vir- 
count Boyle, son of the Earl of Shannon, to Emily 
Henrietta Seymour, youngest daughter of Lord 
George Seymour, 
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Sir Thomas Digby Legard, Bart. to the Hon. 

Miss Dancombe, daughter of the Earl of Fever- 
sham. 
At West Feltham, Robert Myddleton Biddolph, 
Esq. M.P. of Chirk Castle, Denbigh, to Fanny, 
second daughter of William Mostyn Owen, Esq. 
of Woodhouse, Salop. 

Captain Henry Bowden, Scots Fasileer Guards, 
to Emma, youngest danghter of the late George 
Norman, Esq. of Bromley-common, Kent. 

John A. Arbuthnot, Esq. second son of the late 
Sir William Arbuthnot, Bart. to Mary, eldest 
daughter of George Arbuthnot, Esq. of Elderslie- 
lodge, Surrey. 

The Right Hon. Lord De Tabley, of Tabley- 
house, in the county of Chester, to Catherine Bar- 
bara de Salis, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of the Count and Countess De Salis, of 
Rokeby-ball, in the county of Louth. 

Sir Rowland Hill, of Hawkstone, Bart. M.P. 
for Shropshire, to Ann, only surviving child of 
the late Joseph Clegg, Esq. of Peplow-hall, in the 
same county, and grand-daughter of the late 
Arthar Clegg, Esq. of Irwell Bank. 

The Rev. Capel Molyneux, eldest son of the 
late John Molyneax, Esq. of Gravel-hill, Ludlow, 
and grandson of the late Right Hon. Sir Capel 
Molynenx, Bart. to Maria, second daughter of 
Vice-Admiral James Carpenter. 

At Perth, Lord Cardross, son of the Earl of 
Buchan, to Jane, second daughter of A. Torry, 
Esq. Gorgie. 

At Worthing, Lieutenant Colonel Riddall, K.H. 
to Mary Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
George Daysh, Esq. 

William Henry Blaauw, Esq. of Lower Brook- 
street, to Margaret Emily, second daughter and 
co-heiress of the late Sir John Gilman, Bart, of 
Curraheen, county of Cork. 

At Calcutta, Henry Holroyd, Esq. youngest 
son of the late Sir George Sowley Holroyd, of 
Hare Hatch, Berks, to Lucy, youngest daughter 
of the Hon. Sir John Franks, one of the Judges of 
the Sapreme Coart. 

John Barker Chapman, Esq. son of Aaron 
Chapman, Esq. of Highbury-park, to Lonisa 
Agnes, eldest danghter of Thomas Simpson, Esq. 
of Platway, Teignmouth. 

At Longparish, Hants, the Rev. E. Horne, to 
Anna Louisa, eldest daughter of the late J. Wood- 
cock, Esq. of Lincoln’s-ion, and grand-daughter 
of Beaumont, late Lord Hotham. 

At Fairford, the Rev. William Escott, to Lucy 
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Horatio, fourth daughter of the Dean of Glouces. 
ter. 

At Paris, Richard Bartholomew, only son of 
William Martin, Esq. of Hemingstone hall, Sue. 
folk, to Juliana, only danghter of the late Dono. 
van Verner, Esq. Captain in his Majesty’s 55th 
regiment. . 

Edward Yardley, Esq. of Lincoln’sinn, and 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, to Eliza. 
beth, third daughter of the late John Taylor, Esq. 
of Everley, near Scarborough. 





Died.|\—At Roseneath-castle, Dambartonsbire, 
the seat of his Grace the Dake of Argyle, the Rey, 
Edward Jobo Bury, Rector of Lichfield, Hants. 

At Burton-house, Dawlish, Devonshire, the 
Right Hon. Sir W. Grant. 

At Prince of Wales’s Island, Edward Frederick 
Barlow, Esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Civil Service in Bengal, son of Sir George Bar. 
low, Bart. G.C.B. 

At Cheltenham, T. Coote, Esq, many years 
Chief Magistrate of Newfoundland. 

At Nice, the Rev. Lord Brandon, many years 
Rector of the extensive and lucrative Union of 
Castleisland, county of Kerry. 

In Upper Seymoar-street, Portman-square, the 
Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Drummond, wife of 
Rear-Admiral Drammond, and eldest daughter of 
the late Duke of Athol, 

At Gains-hall, near Kimbleton, Hunts, aged 
seventy-six, Sir James Duberly. 

At Edinburgh, Lord Eldin, in his seventy-fifth 
year. 

In his thirty-first year, Major A. Sullivan, of 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, Aide-de-Camp to Major- 
General Sir C. Dalbiac, and son of the late Sir 
R. I. Sullivan, Bart. of Thames Ditton, 

At Rome, in his fifty-fourth year, Edward 
Dodwell, Esq. Author of “ Travels in Greece.” 
He was engaged in pursuing his researches 
among the Cyclopwan Walls. 

In Portman-square, the Earl of Scarborough, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

In Cleveland-row, London, in her eighteenth 
year, the Hon. Harriet Caroline Lambton, third 
danghter of Lord Durham. 

In Marlborough-buildings, Bath, Major-General 
Sir William Williams, K.C.B. 

At Tunbridge-wells, Lieutenant-Colopel Tod, late 
of the 29th regiment. ‘ 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
Ninian Bruce, Esq. sargeon of that establishment. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 
ethte 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The promising apple crops of the coming season 
in this riehly cultivated vale is without parallel ; 
and though blight has partially injured a small 
proportion of the apple blossom, the generality of 
the trees are so thickly and firmly set with fruit, 
that a plentifal cider harvest may be anticipated. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Arrangements have been made to place the 
dock yards at Portsmouth and Plymouth, as one 





of the measures arising out of the abolition of the 
Navy Board, under other control. The office of 
Commissioner is to be annulled, as at all the 
other ports; bat instead of sabstitating for it the 
appointment of a saperintendent, in the person of 
a captain of one of the royal yachts, as has been 
in other cases observed, the duties are to be 
under the regulation of the respective Com- 
manders-in-Chief. This arrangement, however, 
will not be acted upon until January next, when 
the Commissioner at this port, Sir Michael Sey- 
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mour, will be promoted to the rank of Rear-Admi- 
ral, and wiil hoist his flag on board the Vernon, 
to proceed to South America, in the command of 
which station he will succeed Admiral Baker. 
It is understood that the active superintendence 
of the yards at Portsmouth and Plymouth will 
devolve upon a Rear-Admiral, or upon the Flag 
Captain. 
HEREFORD. 

We state with pleasure, that at present there is 
a very flattering appearance of an abundant blos- 
som in our orchards in most situations, and that 
the apple and pear-trees have not been injured to 
any great extent by the late cold aud ungenial 
weather. The backwardness of the blossom will 
probably be highly favourable to the production of 
a good crop of fruit. 

KENT. 

At Sheerness the Cholera has appeared, and 

several deaths have been reported. 


LANCASHIRE. 

It is with regret we state that the Cholera has 
appeared, and continues to increase in Liverpool. 

The ship Brutus, of 384 tons burthen, sailed on 
the 18th of May from Liverpool to Quebec. She 
had on board 330 emigrants, men, women, and 
chiliren, who, with the crew, made a grand total 
of 349 souls. Previous to sailing, the vessel un- 
derwent the usual examination, the crew and 
passengers apparently healthy. She carried an 
experienced snrgeon, who, it is said, was well 
supplied with medicines, though the statements 
current differ on this subject. On the 27th, the 
ninth day out from Liverpool, a healthy man, 
about thirty years of age, was seized with malig- 
nant cholera. The usual remecies were used, and 
he recovered. The next case was that of an old 
woman, sixty years of age, who died in ten hours 
after the attack. The ravages of the pestilence 
then rapidly increased, the deaths being nume- 
fous in proportion to the cases. The greatest 
number of deaths was twenty-four in one day, 
The Captain had not, it seems, any intention of 
returning to port, until the disease began to attack 
the crew. He then saw, that to continue his 
Voyage was to risk the lives of himself and the 
survivors, as well as the property entrusted to his 
care. Under these circumstances, his vessel a 
lazar house, and men, women, and children dying 
about him, he resolved to put back to Liverpool. 
The cases had been 117, the deaths 81, and the 
Fecoveries 36. Seven cases remained when the 
vessel entered the Mersey, two of which proved 
fatal in the course of the day, making the total 
number of deaths 83. Among the sufferers were 
four of the crew. The survivors were, imme- 
diately on their arrival at Liverpool, put on board 
the Newcastle, lazaretto ship. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Cholera has, unhappily, made its appear- 
atee in Lincoln. 

On the Ist of June nearly the whole of the roof 
and body of Saint Michael’s Church, Stamford, 
fell intoa mass of ruins. The building had been 

some time under the hands of masons, em- 
Ployed to effect what it was hoped would be an 
provement, by widening the span of the arches 
“ad diminishing the namber of pillars, so as to 
‘dmit of a better view and bearing of the clergy- 
man by the congregratton. In the course of this 
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work, it was discovered that some of the removed 
pillars had given support to the church tower; 
and so great was the alarm which arose for the 
safety of that part of the edifice, that the contract 
was suspended, and other experienced architects 
were called in. Their attention was immediately 
directed to shoring up and propping the tower ; 
and this difficult job seemed nearly effected, whea 
heavy rain set in, and as part of the walls, being 
uncovered, were exposed to the wet, the whole 
of the roof and part of the parapets fell in, and 
the church is now a mere heap of ruins, 


SURREY. 

On boring for water lately at Kingston-upon- 
Thames, some earth was brought up from a depth 
of 360 feet; this earth was carefally covered over 
with a hand-glass to prevent the possibility of any 
other seeds being deposited upon it; yet in a 
short time plants vegetated from it. If quick 
lime be put upon land, which from time imme- 
morial has produced nothing but heather, the 
heather will be killed, and white clover spring up 
in its place. 

SUSSEX. 

A short time since, the workmen employed in 
forming an underground apartment beneath King. 
ston Mills, discovered the foundation of some 
building, which, from the charred wood and other 
marks of fire, had evidently been burnt down, 
Among the siones of which the foundation was 
composed, were many mouldings and fragments of 
richly carved cornices, and three capitals of the 
early Norman style; one of them is encircled 
with birds, the other with dolphins; but the third 
is of great interest. It has four compartments; 
on one is represented the miraculous draught of 
fishes; on the second, a rude representation of 
the temple ; on the third, the delivery of the keys 
to St. Peter; and on the fourth, the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes. The figures are, of course, 
very rude, yet they are in high relief, and in 
better preservation than could be expected, 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

A prospectus has been issued at Birmingham 
for the formation of a new steam company to 
provide engines to travel on the line of road be- 
tween that town and London, on the common 
turnpike, and without the aid of railways. It is 
stated, that an engine has been invented capable 
of carrying 15 tons 15 miles an hour up and down 
hill, without difficulty, and with little escape of 
steam or smoke. It will be 112) miles in length, 
—a few miles more than a crow’s flight from the 
one town to the other. We need not mention its 
direction, nor the towns on which it touches ; 
one glance at the map will suffice to point them 
out. There will be ten tonnels; but, with the 
exception of two, none of them will exceed a 
third of a mile, a distance which a railway coach 
will shoot in somewhat less than a minute. The 
entire cost will not exceed 2,400,000/,; the re- 
turns calculated on amount to 671,0001. The data 
for calculating the retarns seem as certain as 
those by which the expense has been estimated ; 
perhaps they are more certain of the two. The 
shares subscribed for, on which a deposit of 5 per 
cent, has been paid, amount to 1,000,000/. The 
entire distance to Birmingham will be aecom- 
plished in 54 hoars—it now occupies 12 hours, 
The whole of the intermediate stages will be 
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shortened in a corresponding degree. Ashby 
will be $}—it is now 12) hours from town; 
Aylesbury 24—it is now 4); Banbury, 54—it is 
now $; Burton 84—it is now 134; Coventry, 4} 
—it is now 10; Daventry, 4—it is now 8. It is 
unnecessary to extend the list; we may state the 
case in a word; for all practical purposes, the 
railway will shorten the distance between London 
and every town within ten miles of the line, at 
least one half. 


YORKSHIRE. 

At Leeds and some other towns in Yorkshire, 
the Cholera has made its appearance. 

The accounts from Leeds inform us, that the 
great house of Goitand Co. (who are undoubtedly 
the largest manufacturers of superfine broad-cloths 
in England,) have consented to pay to their work- 
meno the wages that they demanded, and to obtain 
which they have been standing out for many 
weeks. The late fair at Leipsic, for our heavier 
manufactures, was unusually brisk, and woollen 
cloths, manufactured in Yorkshire from the best 
foreign wool, were in greatdemand. There seem- 
ed, therefore, a necessity for complying with the 
expectations of the operatives; and this has, pro- 
bably, led to a speedier accommodation between 
them and their masters than would otherwise have 
taken place. The woollen cloth tirade in the West 
Riding is, from various causes, following the 
course of revived prosperity which bas been taken 
by the stuff trade at Bradford and other places 
for several weeks, 

SCOTLAND. 

The statue of James Watt, the great benefactor 
of mankind, bas been placed on its pedestal in 
the south-west corner of George-square, Glasgow. 
The pedestal is of Devonshire granite, twelve 
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feet high, and weighs about thirty-five tons. The 
statue, which is bronze, was executed by Chan. 
trey, and is a happy effort of the genius of that 
eminent sculptor. The figure of the philosopher, 
which weighs two tons, is seated on a chair, in g 
contemplative mood, with compasses in the right 
hand, and a scroll lying on the knee, on which is 
described the model of a steam-engine. The face 
is very fine, and is said to be a striking likeness, 


IRELAND. 

The attempt to collect tithes in Ireland appears 
hopeless. Some cattle were recently seized near 
Cork, and exposed to sale, a considerable mili 
tary and police force attending to prevent vio. 
lence; but not one bidding could be obtained! 
The cattle were then escorted by the military 
into Cork, where another attempt was made on 
the following day to sell them; but though they 
were put up as low as three shillings, there was 
no bidding! General Bingham expressed an un. 
willingness to expose the troops any longer to so 
harassing a duty, and it was at length agreed 
that the cattle should be given up to the owners, 
subject to certain private arrangements. As soon 
as the result was known, the assembled thousands 
cheered for some minutes; it is supposed that 
10,000 persons came into Cork from the country, 
to be present at the sale. So much alarm was 
excited, that all business was suspended uatil the 
sale was over. What hope can be entertained, 
after such a scene as this, that the Irish Tithe Bit 
can be carried into effect? Persons will not buy 
distrained cattle, because they are aware that by 
doing so, they should be marked for vengeance. 
In some instances, cows have been sold at Is. 6d. 
per head, and perhaps they will prove dear at 
that! 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM MAY 25, To juNE 8, 1832, INCLUSIVE. 


May 25. W. GRANT, Jermyn street, St. James's, cabi- 
wet maker. H. HARGRAVE, Hull, straw hat manu- 
facturer. R. GIBBON, Wateringbury, Kent. brewer. 
T. JOYNSON, West Wycomb, Bucks, |e. dealer. . 
DODSON, Great George-street, Bermondscy, merchant. 
T. MITCHELL, Strand, hosier. J. and Z. HARLING, 
Brixton-road, bakers H. MOULD, Cherteey, Sarrey, 

rocer- R. THOMPSON, Old-strert, St. Luke's, dealer 
nm bard ware. J. LAWS, Great Varmouth, Norfolk, 
linen draper. T. WARD, Colchester, innkeeper. J. 
COLLIVER, Helston, Cornwall, hatter T, FRANK- 
LIN, Portses, baker. T. D. THORPE, Manchester, 
linen draper. 8S B. FRY, Bristol, hosier, K. LIVE 
SEDGE, Primrose-hill, near Lockwood, Yorkshire, 
clothier. H. and C. BATTERSLY, Hindley, Lanca- 
shire, cotton spinners. JM. WORTHY, Exeter, and 
J. D. WORTHY, St. Thomas the Apostle, Devonshire, 
general merchants. J. WILSON, Toothill, Yorkshire, 
blanket manuafocturer. 

ae 2%. M. GIBBON, West Peckham, Kent, grocer. 
R. MARK, Southampton-buildines, Chancery-lane, 
money secrivener, J. F. RLLIOTT, Cateaton-street, 
chemist T. HUDSON, Northbrook, Surrey. cattle 
salesman. W.and J. WICKWAR. Bagnor aa Berk- 
shire, paper makers. J.WESTON, Barge-yard, Buck- 
lersbury, wine merchant. W. RUSSELL, Battersea, 
nurteryman. H. COMPTON, Battersea, stave coach 
proprictor. J. MORGAN, Hieb street, Kensington, 
porkman. TT. W. WILLIAMSON, Lothbury, cloth fac- 
ter J.U. GRABURN, Filey, Wechehion, Rene burner. 
R. THOMAS, Gellygere, Glamorganshire, coal master. 
J. SCHOPLIELD, Liverpool, victualler. J. PAINTER, 
Liverpool, innkeeper. W. MATTHEWS, Copthall- 
buildings aud Liverpool, merchant. J. SWEETEN- 
HAM, Wicksworth, Derbyshire, serivener. T. LUNT, 
Chester and Woedside, builder. R. HALE, Kirb 
Moorside, Yorkshire, inukeeper J. ATKINS, Oxford, 
cabinet maker W. PAGET, Birmingham, hosier. 
W. W. HARRIS, Bristol, viceualler. 

June 1. A. T. EDWARDS, Idol-lane, Tower-street, 
bricklever. J. ELLIOTT, Chatham, Kent, grocer, 
G. F. FULLER, Remecate, Kent, grocer. W. LUNN, 


St. Mary-at-Hill, slopseller. R. ALLMAND, Wem, 
salop, vicetualler. 
vietualler, 


BARLOW, Leck, Staffordshire, 
H. aad C. BATTERSBY, Hindley, Lan- 


cashire, cotton spinners. J. COOPER, Ryde and St. 
Helen's, Isle of Wight, corn factor. I DICKINSON, 
Ulverston, Lancashire, scrivener. W. DINGLEY, Bir 
mingham, viatualler. W.F. FUSSELL, Baltonsborough, 
Somersctshire, tanner. J. LOVE. North-street, Havant, 
Southampton, ironmonger. J. MARSHALL, Bradford, 
ironmcueer. W. PACKWOOD, jun. Warwick, grocer. 
J. SANDERS, Birmingham, druggist 
June 5. J. WALKER, Tevistock-house, Tavistock 
ware, schoolmaster. A. GOLDSCHIMD?!, C. W 
STOKES, and E. MEYER, Great St. Helens, merchants. 
J. RITCHIE, East lane, Walworth, baker. — J. BIL- 
HAM, Old-strect, St. Luke’s, licensed victualler C- 
BARTRAM, Bankside, oilman. T. WARRINGTON, 
Guildford-street, wine broker. R. C. BATIYL, 
tors’-commons, tavern keeper, W. V. FOXWELL, 
Clapton, Gloucestershire, cattle dealer. w. YAR- 
INGTON, Swaffham, Norfolk, money scrivener. . 
WEST, W. TAYLOR, and T. WALKER, Newport, Men- 
mouthshire, corn merchants. J. RAWDEN, Devouport 
ee J. S. SIBEL, Norwich, veterinary sarge" 
’. PF. WHITE, Norwich, furnishing iroumonger 
CLARKE, Pontesbury, Shropshire, maltster. S- BRY- 
ERS, Chester, silversmith. E. HALSALL, Bristol, 
watchmaker. W. H. LOCKETT. Manchester, #'" 
merchant. E. HIGGINS, Dudley, Worcestershire, bet 
ter W. B. LEES. Lancashire, cotton spinner. . 
STONER and T. STONER, jun. Berwick, Yorkshire 
corn millers. W. BLAGBARN., Newcustle-uponl nl 
upholsterer T. LOCKWOOD, Huddersfield, a 
stapler. TT. LOCKWOOD, jun and J. COCKBURS, 
Huddersfield, woollen cloth manufacturers 
June 8 1. T. WELCHMAN, Holbern-bill, lines dra- 
per. R. WILSON, Weighton, Yorkshire, tanner 
W CLARK, East Retford, Nottingham, brazier. 
DRIVER, Cambridge, hatter. — E- INGLE, Westhron 
wich, Staffordshire, builder. R. W. WARD, [as A 
street, Spitalfields, vietustler. T.EDW ARDS, Aus 
friars, merchant. 5S. RRED, Hawkhurst, Kevt, _— 
smith. D. HAYBITTLE, Peckham-wharf, Keot-rovés 
coal merchant. J. WHITE, Maddox-street, Hener 
ware, artificial florist warehouseman. 8. KIRK, 3° 
Kimberworth, York, butcher. D. STUBBS, Bolte 
Lancashire, draper. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The Schedule of new Customs’ Daties proposed 
by Mr. P. Thomson, and approved by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, has, of course, 
excited a considerable degree of interest in the 
commercial world. As to the policy of the pro- 
posed reduction in the duty on undressed Hemp, 
there can scarcely be two opinions, affording, as 
it aust do, an immediate relief-to the shipping 
interest, and an increase of employment to the 
manvfacturer, Similar benefit, though to a more 
limited extent, must atiend the reduction in a 
great variety of oils, gums, and dye-woods. Ob- 
jections have been made to the alteration in the 
duties on medicinal drugs, as tending rather to 
individual profit than to the general advantage ; 
but it ought to be considered, that the present rate 
of duties operates almost as a total prohibition to 
an export trade in those articles. A meeting of 
the principal wholesale druggists has been held, 
at which it was determined to address a request 
to Government to put the alterations in execution 
with as little delay as possible, as they would 
suffer less loss by the depreciation of the value of 
the stock on hand, than by a protracted con- 
tinvance of the stagnation of trade that must exist 
until the subject be finally disposed of. 

The extensive sales made by the Refiners, dur- 
ing the latter part of the month cf May, have 
caused a corresponding briskness of demand dur- 
ing the past month in the Raw Sugar Market, 
and considerable purchases have been made in 
Plantation Muscovadves at an increase of about 
Is. per cwt.; and notwithstanding the arrivals are 
very large, the market continues firm at the ad- 
vance ; 124 hhds. Barbadoes sold lately at from 
52s. 6d. to 60s. per cwt. For Mauritius, the fol- 
lowing prices have been realized; fine grey, 
56s. to 57s. 6d.; fine yellow, 54s. to 55s.; good 
yellow, 51s. to 53s.; brown, 48s. to 50s. There 
was mach inquiry early in the month for East 
India Sugars; but the announcement of 10,500 
bags of Bengai for sale on the 27th, threw a damp 
on the market. A parcel of 1058 chests of new 
Havannah, in good condition, went off; good 
middling yellow, at 25s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. ; fine, 27s. 
to 28s. 

The animation in the Refined Market has, in a 
great degree, subsided, the limits in the Hambro’ 
orders being below the prices demanded by the 
holders, and the Mediterranean trade not holding 
out any very inviting prospects. Large brown 
lamps may be quoted at 65s. to 65s. 6d., and 
small, 678. to 70s. 

The Coffee Market bas been in a state of great 
activity during the past month, with an advance 
of 2s. to 4s. per cwt. The quantity of Plantation 
Offered by public sale last week, amounted to 
850 casks and 350 bags, and brought as follows; 
Jamaica, good and fine middling, 87s. to 96s.; 
middling, 83s. 6d. to 86s.; good and fine ord, 78s. 
t© 82s. 6d.; Dominica, fine ord. and mid, 82s. 
to 83s. 6d.; Berbice, good middling, 93s. 6d. 
to 95s.; middling, 88s. 6d. to 89s. 6d.; fine ord. 
86s.; triage, 82s. 6d. to 83s. 6d.; Demerara, 
middling, 85s. 6d. to 87. The quantity of Foreign 
put up, bat which was not wholly disposed of, 
was 114 casks and 3650 bags: the prices were, 
for Havannah and Cuba, 68s. to 75s.; Brazil, 
58s. 6d. to 63s.; St. Domingo, Gls. There is 


some demand for East India descriptions, and 
370 bales Mocha have lately brought 74s. to 
84s. 6d, 

The demand for Cotton Wool has generally 
been steady, and with no reduction in price ; the 
East India Company's sale on the 22nd brought 
the following prices :—2973 bags Madras, 4}. to 
5hd.; 1139 bags Bengal, 49d. to 43d. ; 2684 bales 
Surat, 4d. to Sdd.; and 234 bales of packing 
Cotion, 34d. to 4d. At Mincing-lane, 920 bales ; 
Surat brought 44d. to 49d, 

The Liverpool Cotton Market has been some- 
what duller, and the lower qualities of American 
have been sold at a reduction of }d. 

In Indigo there is little or no variation in price. 
The East India Company’s Sale takes place on 
the 10th instant; nearly 4700 chests ore declared, 
and fresh supplies are still arriving. 

Owing to a deficiency in the imports of Colonial 
Spirits this year, and the consequent smallness of 
the stock on hand, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year, holders are tenacious 
for an increase of price, and have lately obtained 
it, to the extent of from 4d. to Id. per gallon; 
proof Leewards may be quoted at Is. 6d, to 
Is. 74d.; and Jamaica, 30 over proof, at 2s. 10d, 
to 38. 4d. No alteration in Brandy and Geneva, 

Nutmegs were in great demand, at the com- 
mencement of last month, owing to the great 
activity in the Dutch market, and obtained, in 
consequence, an increase of 3d. to 4d. per Ib.; 
latterly, the demand has fallen off, but the price 
has not given way. Cinnamon is held at higher 
prices: in other spices there is very little to 
report, 

The East India Company’s Tea Sale finished 
on the 18th ult.; Boheas were a little dearer, as 
were also the finer Twankays; the inferior brought 
somewhat lower prices. Boheas, 2s. to 2s. O4d.; 
Congous, common, 28. 14d. to 2s. 14d.; middling 
and good, 2s. 1}d. to 2s, 34d.; Twankays, com- 
mon, 28. I}d. to 2s, 2d.; Hyson skin, 2s, 2d. to 
3s. 2d. 

A small parcel of 27 bags of Cochineal, offered 
for public sale a few days ago, was only sold in 
part, at from 6s. 8d, to 7s, Lid., being a reduction 
of 4d. to 8d. per Ib. below previous prices: there 
is little or no demand for it at present. 

Saltpetre is held firmly at advanced prices, 
notwithstanding some large parcels are announced 
for public sale. 

The Hop Market is very dull, the present ap. 
pearance of the plant being good, and the weather 
favourable: the duty is estimated at 140,000/. 
In Hemp, Tallow, and Tobacco, prices are steady, 
bat little doing. 

The arrivals of Foreign Wheat have been ex- 
tensive, and also of Irish Oats, but the supplies of 
home growth have been small. There has been a 
brisk demand for good English Wheats, at former 
quotations; but the sale of other grain has been 
exceedingly dull. Considerable interest is now 
excited for the state of the coming crops; as yet 
they are uninjured, but a continuance of wet is 
likely to produce mach damage. There is still a 
considerable demand for bonded Wheat for ex- 
portation to France. 

Throughout the last month, there has been a 
gradual disposition to decline in the price of the 
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from there having been a1 demand for money. 
The closing prices on the 25th were as follow :— 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Three per Cent. Consols, shut.—Three per Cent. 
Consols for the Account, 85 one eighth.—Three 
per Cent. Reduced, 83 seven-eighths.—Three and 
a Half per Cent. Redaced, 91 quarter, three- 
eighths.— New Three and a Half per Cent., shut. 
—PFour per Cent. (1826) 101 qoaarter.—India 
Stock, shat.— Bank Stock, 198 half, 199 half.— 
Exchequer Bills, 9, 10.—lIndia Bonds, 1 dis. par. 


Meteorological Journal. 












FORKIGN FUNDS. 


—Long Annuities, 16 seven-sixteenths, half. 


Belgian Loan, 74 half.—Brazilian Five per 





July 1, 


Cent. 45 half, 46 16 balf.— 
Colombian (1824) 2 Caldiahs! 3— Danish 
Three per Cent. 66 balf, 67.—Dutch Two and a 
Half per Cent. 43 three-eighths, five-eighths.— 
French Five per Cent. 96, 97.—French Three 
per Cent. 67, 68.—Greek Five per Cent. 30 hair, 
31.—Mexican Six per Cent. 29 half, 30 half.— 
Portuguese Five per Cent. 53, 54.— Portuguese 
New Loan, par. quarter, pr.— Russian Five per 
Cent. 98 half, 00.—Spanish Five per Cent. 14 
quarter, half. 
SHARES. 

Anglo-Mexican Mines, 9, 10.—United Mexican 
Mines, 3/. 15s., 44. 5s.— Colombian Mines, 57. 10s. 
6l. 10s.—Del Monte, 20, 21.—Brazil, 441. 10s., 
45. 10s.—Bolanos, 195, 205. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
FROM MAY 23, TO suNe 22, 1832. 
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May Thermo- | Baro- , | 
to Lanations, | meter. ea "ae. Atnoagherle hagye one Prevailing modifi. | 
June. | Mean Alt./ 0 hour,| AM. P.M. JhA.M. ohy 8h. P.M. Night cation of Clond, | 
Wed. 23 | 61 | 30.06 | N. | N. | Clear] Clear] Cldy.| Fair | Cirrostrat. cumalus 
Thar. 24 | 60 .09 | S.W.) S.W.) Cldy.| Cidy.| Clear} —, _ 
Fri. 25) 63 | ~ W. | N.W.) — | Clear] — _— _ 
Sat. 26 a7.5 | 2095) N.| — | — |Cly.)] —| —/| — 
San, 27 55 [_— S. | S.W./ Clear} — a —_ me 
Mon. 28 | 11h. 56’ P.M.) 61 | 85 S. S — |Clear} — - — cirro-cum. 
Taes. 29 | e 57.5 — | Var. | S.W.| Cldy.| Rain| Rain} — — nimbus 
Wed. 30 | 58.5 | 75 | S.E.| S.W.) — | Clear] Cldy,| Rain | Com-cirr. Cirr-eum. 
Thar, 31) 54 | 25] 8. — | Rain! Rain| Rain; — | Cirrostr. — 
Fri. 1) 530i]: | OW. OW. Cldy.| — | Cldy.| Fair | — Nimbos 
Sat, 2 8 0CUd}lUm | Cm TUN. | — | Cldy.] — | — | Cam. Cumolostr, 
San, 3) 59.5 30 | N.E.| N.E.] — —_i— — 
Mon. 4, 2h.50/P.M. | 62 — |S.E.)S.E.| — | — | Rain} Rain | Cirrostr. Nim. 
Tues, 5| D 58 23} s. | s. | — | — [Chdy.| Fair} — 
Wed. 6) 58.5 — | S.W.| S.W.! Clear! Clear| Clear} — — Cam. 
Ther. 7! 59 —- _- S. | Clear| Rain} Rain} Rain | Com. Nim. 
Fri. ‘8 60.5 40) — | S.W.| Rain| — | Cldy.| Pair | Cirrostr. — Cum. 
Sat 9 61 | 50); — | — | Cldy.| Clear] Rain| Rain) — —- 
Sun, 10) — | 65s); — — | — | Cidy,| Cldy.| Fair | Camulus 
Mon. 11 | 60 | — S.E.| — | Rain| — — | Rain | Cirrostratus 
Tues. 12 7h. 44 A.M,.| @& : is — | Cldy.| Rain} — | Fair —- 
Wed. 13 O 7.5 | 30) — | — | Clear} Cldy.| Clear) — — cum. 
Ther. 14 63 | 63) SW. — — — _— — — 
Fri. 15 _ 77 Ww.) W.| — — | Rain} — — — Nim. 
Sat. 16 61.5 80; — — |Cldy.| — | Cidy.; — -_- =— 
Sun. 17 64.5 86; — _ — |Clear| Clear} — = = 
Mon. 18 | 65.5 — | S.W.| S.W.) Clear} — | Cldy.| — _ — 
| Tues. 19 | 68.5 — | Var.) W.| — | Cldy.| Clear} — — — cum’str. 
Wed, 20/ 12h. 17 A.M) 61.5 _ W.| N. | — | Clear] Shrs.|) — — Nim. 
Thar, 21 ¢ 64.5 80 | N.E.| N.E.| — | Cldy.| Rain} — —_—— 
| Fri, 2 63.5 60 | S.E. | N.W.| Cldy.| — — | Rain _ 




















Mean temperature of the Month 62 deg. Mean sieaicchesta pressure, 29.685. 


Much Thander and Lightning on the 7th and 9th P.M. 








